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RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN. 
A debate occurred in the United States senate, on 


: Wednesday, 10th inst., upon the subject of the dif- 
ference between that body and the house of repre- 
> sentatives, as to the number of major generals and 


- for the strip of country between 49 and 54 40. 


: brigadier generals which should be appointed for and 


during the war with Mexico, and the number to be 
discharged at the termination of that war. 


Mr. ALLEN, chairman of the committee on foreign 
relations, proposed to strike out the words, ‘the con- 
clusion of the war with Mexico” and insert ‘‘upon 
the restoration of peace.” He did not regard the 
war with Mexico as the only war we might have — 
Our Oregon difficulties were not settled. Good men 
and wise men had told us that Englana would fight 
If 
so, would she not much sooner fight for the fine 


; country of the Californias. He was against dis- 
banding the army until he knew the end of the Ore- 


on question. It was the duty of senators to look 


4 facts in the face, and he called upon them to be pre- 


ared for the worst. 
Such remarks, from the chairman of the senate’s 


committee on foreign relations, (usually the organ of 


the administration in that body,) would, under com- 
mon circumstances, be looked upon as very porten- 


; tous. 


Mr. MorEwEAD was making some observations on 
the subject, either in reply to or after Mr. Allen, 
when, 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE announced “A 


| message from the President.” 


Mr. Moreueap. Is it an executive message? 
Tue Presipent replied that it was. 


A motion was made and carried to go into execu- | 


live session. 


Mr. Sevier. (Audibly.) “Now fifty-four forties, 
come up to the scratch.” 

The executive session was protracted to a late 
hour, on Wednesday, aud was resumed on Thurs- 
day. 

As the message was confidential, nothing certain, 
of course, is known of its purport, but the general 
impression is, that it embraced certain overtures, not 
exactly formal propositions, but an inquiry on the 
part of the British minister, Mr. Pakenuam, wheth- 
er, if a proposition to set¥e the Oregon difficulty, by 
recognizing the 49° as the division line between the 
United States and Great Britain, giving Vancouver’s 
Island to the latter, and leaving to both countries 
the navigation and harbors of the straits of Fuca 
and of the Columbia river for a certain number 
of years,—if now offered by Great Britain, whether 
it would be accepted by the United States. 

The president, it is rumored, has communicated 
this inquiry to the senate, for their advice in the pre- 
mises. 

If these rumors prove to be well founded, we shall 
very speedily have an adjustment of our disputes 
with Great Britain. The propositions are substan- 
tially the same that have repeatedly been offered to 
the British government by successive administrations 
of the United States, and have been as often rejected. 

One difficulty suggests itself in this process. Ac- 
cording to our system of government, the president 
the United States is charged with the duty of 
conducting negotiations with foreign powers. In 
framing the different departments of the government 
and apportioning to each their appropriate powers 
and duties, one of the highest prerogatives as well as 
sreatest responsibilities entrusted to the EXECUTIVE 
ty ARTMENT, was that of the murtation of the trea- 
Y Making power. This prerogative was intrepidly 
“serted and maintained by President: WasHincTon, 
rahe. his administration, most fortunately for the 
ewe and we know of no attempt at departure 
ne is example, until the present. If the reports 
culation, and which are repeated so generally 
of m command belief, be true, the president, instead 
Were a pc. this prerogative, so essential to an 
ing — department, and as PRESIDENT conduct- 
teem ie negotiation with a foreign power, would 
aby shes se seeking to evade that duty,—we will not 
i eerie from the responsibilities of the office he 
an og with, and calls upon the senate to direct 

¢ premises. This is certainly reversing the 
Vou. XX. Ste. 15; 


order of things—unhinging the regular operation of 
the departments of government, and might prove a 
very dangerous precedent. Whether the senate will 
undertake to assume the new duties and responsibili- 
ties which it proposes to devolve upon them,—nous 
verrons. 


THE UNITED STATES AND G. BRITAIN. 

ItLecat Duties—MeEssace, transmitted by the Pres- 
ident of the U. States to Congress. 

Wasnineton, May 28, 1846. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

I transmit a copy of a note under date the 26th inst, 
from the envoy extraordinary and minister plenipoten- 
tiary of her Britannic majesty to the Secretary of 
State, communicating a despatch, under date the 4th 
instant, received by him from her Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for foreign affairs. From these 
it will be seen that the claims of the two governments 
upon each other for a return of duties which had been 
levied in violation of the commercial convention of 
1815 have been finally and satisfactorily adjusted.— 
In making this communication, 1 deem it proper to 
express my satisfaction at the prompt manner in 
which the British government has acceded to the 
suggestion of the Secretary of State for a speedy 
termination of this afiair. JAMES K. POLK. 





Wasuincton, May 26, 1846. 

Sir: With reference to what has passed upon the 
subject of the mutual settlement of claims on account 
of alleged infractions on the part of Great Britian and 
the United States respectively, of the commercial con- 
vention of 1815, and more particularly to the note 
which I had the honor to receive from you on this sub- 
ject on the 18th of the present month, I have now the 
honor to enclose you a copy of a despatch which I 
have received from her Majesty’s principal Secretary 
of State for foreign affairs, from which you will see, 
sir, that her Majesty’s government have not hesitated 
to accede to the wishes of the United States govern- 
ment, as communicated in one of our more recent 
conversations upon this matter, by giving directions for 
the payment of the several claims on account of the 
duties levied on rough rice imported into England from 
the United States. 

1 have the honor to be, sir, 
Your most obedient servent, 
R. PAKENHAM. 
The Hon. James Bucuanan, &c. 


[Enclosuse.] Forerien orrice, May 4, 1846. 

Sir: On receipt of your despatch of the 26th of 
February last, respecting the proposed mutual settle- 
ment of claims on account of alleged infractions on 
the part of both Great Britian and the United States, 
of the commercial convention of 1845, being anxious 
to give to the government of the United States a proof 
of our sincere desire to njget.tieir wishes, 1 recom- 
mended to the lords commissioners of her majesty’s 
treasury to adopt the suggestion made to you by the 
United States Secretary of State, and to carry at once 
into effect that part of the arrangment which concerns 
Great Britian, and which relates to the rough rice 
claimants. 
I have now the satisfaction to acquaint you that I 
have received a letter from the treasury, stating that 
their lordships have acquiesced in the above recom- 
mendation, and that they will give directions for the 
payment of the several claimants on account of the 
duties levied on rough rice, imported into this country 
from the United States. 
In communicating this decision to the American 
Secretary of State, you will state that her majesty’s 
government have adopted it in full reliance upon the 
readiness of the United States government to satisfy 
the countervailing claims advanced by her majesty’s 
government for restitution of the excess of duties lev- 
ied in the United States on certain British goods ship- 
ped prior to the Ist of September, 1042, .s0 soon as 
those claims shall have been produced and investiga- 
ted. Lam, &c., ABERDEEN. 

The Right Hon. Richarv Pakennan, &e. 





POSTSCRIPT. 

Xx7HIGHLY IMPORTANT. ACCEPTANCE: 
OF MR, PAKENHAM’S OREGON PROPosI- 
TION ADVISED BY THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 


Intelligence has just reached us from Washington, 
announcing that by a vote of only seven dissenting voi, 
ces, the senate last evening advised the President to ace 
cept the prepositions offered by the British minister for 
ihe settlement of Oregon. 

The people of both countries, the Christian family, 
have cause of solemn thankfulness in, that the horrors 
of war are averted, and the blessings of peace restored. 








GeveraL Gaines.—The course pursued by Gen. 
Gaines in calling out troops, appointing officers, &e. 
has warm advocates. In the debate which took 
place in the United States senate on Friday last, he 
was advocated by senators belonging to both parties, 
and as warmly censured by senators belonging to 
both parties. The debate was certainly premature 
and had better be forgotten than registered.— 
The information called for has been commuicated, 
and will speedily be published. Readers will be 
competent to judge from the documents. They speak 
intelligibly enough for themselves. 


The legislature of T.ouisiana, on the 29th ult., 
passed, by acclamation, resolutions of “thanks” to 
General Gaines, for his general military conduct, 
and especially ‘“‘for his unfaltering devotion to the 
interest of his country, and the honor and glory of 
the national flag throughout the course of the diffi- 
culties of our federal government with Mexico.” 

The New Orleans papers also warmly vindicate 
General Gaines, and severely censure the admin- 
istration for their treatment of “‘the gallant old sol- 
dier.” The Bee, referring to what-it calls secreta- 
ry Marcy’s ‘‘gratuitous and wanton insult”’ offered 
to General Gaines, in enclosing to him in a blank 
envelope the letters to governors of certain states, 
countermanding some of his requisitions, says: “This 
final achievement is a fitting copestone to the struc- 
ture of his reputation—a brilliant feat in admira- 
ble keeping with his splendid and useful career.— 
Truly honorable, magnanimous, and high handed 
in this last exploit. ‘The imsolence of office never 
conceived or profitted by a finer opportunity for 
putting a gross indignity upon a brave anc chivalrous 
soldier.” 


A letter from New Orleans says: ‘The ‘disband. 
ed mounted gun—men,’ which were being raised un- 
der Colonel Lafayette Saunders, and who had been 
at great expense in procuring equipments, &c., 
have held several meetings to express their indig- 
nation at the conduct of the war department, in re- 
jecting their services. Their disappointment seems 
to have been very great, and they express it in no 
measured terms. 


GENERAL TAYLOR’s OFFICIAL REPORTS, Of the bat- 
tles of the 8th and 9th of May, bave been received 
at Washington, but not yet published. Despatches 
from him dated Matamoros, 18th, 20th, Qist, and 
24th May, giving an account of the retreat of the 
Mexicans and of his having taken possession of Ma- 
tamoros, displaying the American flag over ‘Fort 
Paredes,” and referring to the embarrassments which 
General Gaines’ requisition for other volunteers than 
had been asked for in his, Gen. Taylor’s requisition, 
&e., &c., reached us too late for insertion in this 
number. ie 
The Legislature of the State of Louisiana, appropriat- 
ed by acclamation, on tbe 26th ultimo, five. hundred 
dollars, for the purchase of a sword on behalf of the 
State, to be presented to Gen. TarLon as a token of 
the universal admiration with which the people of 
that State view his indomitable courage, bravery, 
and consummate skill, as displayed in achieving two 
brilliant victories. A deputation from the Legisla- 
tnre were directed to proceed to General Taylor’s 
head quarters to present the sword and resoultions of 
approbation to the General, aud ;haye proceeded 


accordingly. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
Canava Trape. The U. States Drawback laws, are 
said to be producing a change in ‘the course of the Ca- 
nadian trade that excites much attentian. Instead of 
the light articles of merchandize being attracted by 
this new route, the heavy article of sugar has taken 
the lead. = 
At Oswego, on the 15th of May, there was waiting 
shipment twelve hundred tons of sugar intended for the 
Canadian trade. With the duties and drawback charg- 
es in New York, river, canals, and to cross the lake, 
it is understood that sugars from the West Indies are 
laid down in Kingston, and other points on Lake On- 
tario, one cent per pound cheaper that by the long, 
roundabout voyage of the St. Lawrence. The New 
York Canals, and in fact all the commercial interests 
of this city, are much benefited by the operation of this 
law, which from its origin, has ever been considered 
as of the greatest consequence to New York. The 
extension of this system before Congress, it is to be 
hoped, will pass at once, giving, as it will, new sour- 
cés of business to the merchants of the city. —-Buff. .4dv, 
Trave or Bartimore.—Arrivals during the month 
of May, 1846: 
Ships. Barques: Brigs. Schr. 
From foreign ports, 4 2 18 13 
coastwise, 4 7 17 = 84 
Total 8 9 35 97 
Total of foreign arrivals 37, coastwise | 12—whole 
number 149; of which 133 were American, 9 British, 
4 Bremen, 1 French, 1 Spanish, and | Norwegian. 
Number of clearances to foreign ports during the 


same period: Ships 11, barques 3, brigs 22, schrs. | 


14—total 50; of which 37 were American, 7 British, 
4 Bremen, 1 French, and 1 Spanish. 





to London.—The Ship Hermann, Captain 
Charles Welsh, cleared at this port on the 30th ult. 
by Robert Leslie, Esq., owner, with the following 
cargo, viz. 5,581 barrels of Flour; 431 bags of Coro; 
8 bags Peas; 5 bags Buckwheat; 2000 Hams in bags, 
6 tons Sassafras root; 100 sides Leather, &c. 








— 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


ARMY 
Companies H. and F, of the 4th U.S. artillery, 180 
men, under command of Majs. Garpver, Capt. Bain- 
bridge, Lieuts. Phelps, Reins, Hill and Porter and ac- 
companied by Maj Brown, embarked from Fortress 
Monroe on board the barque Catherine, for Point Is- 
abel. One company remains to garrison Old Point. 














NAVAL JOURNAL. 

Promo .vws.—The U. S. Gazette, expresses hopes 
that nominations of navy officers to supply the stations 
lately filled by Commodores Elliott, Crane, and Ren- 
shaw, will not be much longer delayed. There is of 
course some impatience in the ranks of officers that 
would be entitled to promotion, at having their just 
claims so long deferred. . 

Dry Dock at Brooklyn.—This noble work is pro- 
gressing as rapidly as the appropriations will allow, 
under the superintendance of the engineer, Mr. Mc- 
Alpin, a large portion of the excavation being already 
completed. The vast force pumps for clearing the 
docks of water, are sunk within seven feet of the 
bottom of the intended excavation, and the earth is 
being very.rapidly removed, by the means of machinery 
driven by a steam engine of twenty five horse power. 
It is computed that three years will yet elapse before 
this magnificent basin bill be completed, as the entire 
interior of the structure is to be lined with massive 
masonry, each stone averaging nearly three tons, and 
jaid in hydraulic cement. The contracts for the stone 
work are now closed, thatfor the facing being taken 
by Messrs J; Gonder, Jr. & Co., of Lancaster, Pa., 
and the rubble being furnished by Messrs, Richards & 
Van Wart, of New York. city, atan eggregate amount 
Of about $125:000.. The facing 1s to be of granite, 
from Sullivan Island, on the coast. of Maine, and the 
rubble of stone from the Highland quarries, on the 
North River. ‘The facing stone will each one be 
dressed to a pattern furnished by the Government.— 
When completed, the dock wittbe some 300 feet in 


jength, with a breadth of 108 feet, aud will be 


suifficiently capaciousto receive the largest three decker 
afloat —N. Y. News, 

Tus Guir Squapron.—The Cumberland, United 
States frigate, leaving the broad pendant of Commo- 


dore Conner, and the Potomac frigate, arrived at 
Pensacola on the 29th May, from the Rio del Norte, 
off which they left the U. S. brig Lawrence. 


AppiTions To tHE Navy.—The Bonito, Petrel, and 
Reefer, three schooners which were recently built at 
New York for Mexico, not having been paid for, have 
been sold by their builders to the United States 
government, delivered at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
and will be forthwith armed and despatched to the 
Gulf,—under command of Lieutenants Shaw, Sterret, 
and Purviance. 


Two Streamers, built also at the same port for the 
Mexican government, have likewise been purchased 
by our government, and will be ready for delivery in 
about a mouth. 


Tue Brooxtyn Navy Yanrp, is all bustle.—The 
sloop .flbany, will be launched in about two weeks.— 
The splendid picture, presented by the Albanians in 
honor of her name, has arrived, and will shortly 
occupy a conspicuous place in her cabin. A North 
River sloop was engaged on Saturday morning in 
landing some eight or ten Paixhan guns from the 
West Point Foundry, probably intended for the Al- 
bany. Workmen are likewise engaged in making 
ready the store ship Relief and the sloop Boston.— 
Nothing is said about preparing the frigate Macedon- 
ian, Lexington, or the frigate Sabine, the latter of 
which is on the stocks. There are now some eight 
hundred additional hands of all kinds who have been 
placed in employment since the arrival of recent 
orders for fitting out the government vessels. 





Tue Mexican Steamers—Montezuma and Guadal- 
oupe—A slip from the office of the Charleston 
Courier, dated May 31st says—The schooner F. A. 
Crown, four and a half days from Havana, reports 
that the two Mexican steamers. Montezuma and 
Guadaloupe, had escaped from Vera Cruz and arrived 
at Havana under English colors on the 24th ult. in 6 
days. 





VENEZUELA.—Steamers on the Orinoco.—We find 
in the New Orleans Tropic an interesting article in 
relation to a project now on foot to establish Ameri- 
can steamboats on the great river Orinoco, in Vene- 
zuela. Jt appears that an offer was made about a 
year since by the government, proposing to grant the 
exclusive privilege of navigating the river Orinoco, 
with steamers, to such persons or company, as would 
stipulate to put steamers in operation there within a 
given time. This offer resulted in the grant, to Ves- 
pasian Ellis, esq., late charge d’affaires at Caraccas, 
of important privileges in furtherance of the object 
in view. It is stated that the grant 1s exclusive for 
the period of twenty two years to Mr. Ellis, and his 
assigns, and he has the privilege of firewood and 
timber from the government lands bordering on the 
river, during the whole term. The boats, machine- 
ry, and other property engaged in the navigation, are 
to be free from all taxes or contributions to the gov- 
ernment, and an ample guaranty is given for the pro- 
tection of said property. Eighteen montbs are al- 
lowed to Mr. Ellis to fulfil his stipulations. 

The Orinoco is one of the largest rivers in South 
America, and is navigable 1,500 or 2,000 miles, and 
its boruers contain the richest lands on the South 
American continent. It is the natural outlet for the 
productions of three fourths of Venezuela, a large 
part of western Brazil, and of the eastern part of 
New Granada, its head waters reaching to a point 
within 100 miles of Bogota. 

The Orinoco is to Venezuela, what the Mississippi 
river is to the United States. it has never yet been 
navigated with steamers, but it is free from obstruc- 
tions. Vessels of a jarge class ascend it to Angostu- 
ra, a port of entry, about 200 miles from its mouth, 
and keel boats are now used above Angostura, as in 
times past they were used in our own majestic Mis- 
sissippi. Angostura is the third town in size in Ve- 
nezuela, and contains several thousand inhabitants. 
Large quantities of coffee, cotton, cocoa, indigo, 
hides, &c., are annually shipped from Angostura to 
different parts of the world, and all these come down 
ihe Orinoco, at present, in keel boats. Angostura 
has increased, we observe from statistical reports, 
nearly threefold in her exports in the past ten years, 
While her imports have not increased during that pe- 
riod, owing, as it is stated, to the fact, that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to ascend the river above the An- 
gostura, with keel boats, the current being very 
strong, and of course, few goods can now be carried 
up the river to the interior. 11 is also said that goods 
consumed onthe Orinoco, from 800 to 1,000 miles 
above Angostura, are now imported at Laguayra and 





Port Cabello, and carried some 400 miles across the 


een 


country by land instead of ascending the river? We, 
are informed.by the Tropic that it is the plan of Mr, 
Ellis to form a company with a capital of some three 
hundred thousand dollars, to send two or three steam. 
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ers to Angostura, for the purpose of navigating the may her ‘ 
Orinoco and branches, and to form a commercia) | "° a ok 
connexion with New Orleans, by means of three or eeo"®Y te bie 
four large schooners, to run from that port to Angos. ee. T! 
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The competition between France, Great Britain, 
and the United States, for superiority in the new 
scheme of maritime power, and of commercial advan. 
tages, which the application of steam to navigation jg 
rapidly developing, we look upon as of the very first 
interest, as to the destinies of the nations we have 
named. 

Great Britain, for centuries, has bent all her vast 
energies to the attainment of naval superiority — 
Her ships were in fact “the wooden walls of Old 
England.” Her victories in long contested wars 
gradually gave her the trident; disputed, first with the 
Spaniards, whose power upon the ocean was almost 
undisputed prior to the destruction by a storm, of 
the vast Armapa with which they were about to in. 
vade England; next, with the Dutch, whose fleet some 
two hundred years ago proceeded up the Thames, 
and threatened the destruction of London; next with 
the French, whose fleets during the last three gen. 
eral wars in Europe were often very nearly a match 
for their proud opponents. 

At the close of the American war, aided by the 
Spaniards and Americans, the British superiority at 
sea was even for a while overmatched. Their fleets 
were unable to relieve Cornwallis’ army in the Ches- 
apeake. The victory of Admiral Rodney, in 1782, 
again secured them their sway, &c. The victory of 
Lord Howe, on the Ist of June, 1794, decided the 
naval preponderance for the long contest between 
France and England that ensued. The French re 
peated effort after effort to regain an equality,—in 
vain. British superiority was manifested in every 
general fight, and the battles of the Nile and Trafal. 
gar ended the navalcontest. The ocean was proudly 
claimed as 
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“Britain’s wide domain, 
And not a sail, but by permission, spread.” 

At this moment a new champion is seen to enter 
the lists, the ‘clean built”? *‘cLipper” with a lillie 
bit of “striped bunting” at the mast head. On her 
broad pendant floated “Free TRADE AND Salons’ 
RIGHTS,” —as proudly as if all the navy of Great 
Britain had been overwhelmed in the Red sea, in- 
stead of riding as they were in triumph over every 
other maritime power. The right of impressing sea 
men into the British service from the decks of a 
American vessel, was claimed and had been exer 
cised. Sailors’ rights on American decks were nev: 
er again to be so outraged. The world looked on ( 
admire how gallantly the young Hercules grappled 
with superior force, and brought down the “Re 
Cross” from its towering height. A few such a 
monitory bints were administered with obvious ber 
efit to mankind. John Bull was set to work aga 
to find out how to maintain a supremacy upon tl 
ocean, which the moment before he had congrall 
lated himself upon having so eflectually secured. 

And now again, comes a new element intol 
contest. All the perfection which it had cost cen 
ries to acquire in maritime construction—all the # 
periority which larger fleets and heavier ships iin, purpose 
metal gave to Great Britain, threatens to become Tibrect 1, th. peo 
no avail. ‘Those restless Yankees have contriv(@iiy.) \. country 
to apply steam power to navigation. Our swilll@ 7p), United St 
sailors will soon be overhauled. Our heaviest shiny, to the eh 
will lie atthe mercy of mere machinery. Out "Hihes. oo, line 
vincible seamen will be obliged to strike their mers, and m. 
to engineers.” Dnstry 

The Yankees, after showing the track, left! M he Coven 
rest of the world to follow in their wake of Mung Setaeeaa 

rovements. ince . 
: The maritime powers of Europe quickly perce!" ,, eng J 
the importance of this discovery. France 8 tered into. or 
upon it at once as the readiest means for be! Bien ungo, sonia 
bring up her leeway, and come again along side O their being 
her old opponent, in a contest for supremacy 2! Bat som, progres 
Look at the duke deJomville’s recent pubjicalil steamers. ond, 
for an account of the progress France has made Monty be ratified 
the construction and perfection of naval steamer rave doubts a 
Guizot has recently called for additional i Possibility of 
steamers. Britain has had an eye to the French er ihe double 
val construction, and takes special care to keep 2°™ Mtamers are ‘aie 
with her naval steamers. afe’S;—and the t 

Entire new navies—new schools, for both navi git is apprehe 
ing and fighting, were to be established and ae, eX peditious tr. 
education acquired in both spheres. -. vot Me Puug Lo aliain 

The first conflict in these new spheres, '5 J" Bt the other purp 
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occur. We know nothing whatever by expe" 
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2 otng f steam maritime warfare. When the steam ves. 
ee el comes to be tried in the tug of war,—some un- 
ot Mir, Be 








hought of secrets will be ascertained—some defects 
recome obvious—some improvements will suggest 
hemselves. Steam naval power is yet in its infancy. 
he United States government have expended some 
noney in experiments, but nothing like a satisfacto- 
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ree or result has yet been arrived at in her steam ships 
Angos- + war. The Mississippi, the Missouri, and the 
inceton have had the advantage of the science of 
meee Gi; country and have been modified over and over. 
Al] is yet experiment. 
—— The Yankees, however, are in the meantime pro- 
Britain, [pressing with their schools of education tn this intri- 
1e new Mate science. They started first, showed others the 
L advan. way, 2nd contrive to keep ahead as to the general 
ation is [science. They build the handsomest steamers that 
ery first [foat—the fastest steamers that float—and will find 
we have Mout perhaps how to build the strongest and most im- 
pregnable steamers that are hereafter to decide the 
her vast Mupremacy of the sea. oe 
ority — (% One of the main objects which the British govern- 
; of Old ment have in view it is plain enough, is, to acquire 
xd wars [pot only steam maritime superiority in war, but, and 
with the [js the main stay for that superiority, a steam mari- 
s almost [time superiority in peace—by which alone her com- 
lorm, of Mmercial superiority can be attained. She is deter- 
sut to in- mined to have a monopoly of mail boats,—thereby 
eet some Meommanding the greatest facility for intercourse, and 
Thames, Mbrough the advantages which that will gain them to 
ext with Miecure the carrying trade as well as the markets of 
nree gens me ports of the world. 
a match @ New and formidable elements are thus introduced 
no the commercial world. Mail monopolies are 
ed by the Mpread beyond the **Realm,” and propose to throw 
riority alf@her cobweb meshes over all the world. Govern- 
peir fleets Mnents come into competition with private enterprize 
the Ches-MMor the carrying trade. Soon they will enter the 
in 1782, markets for all kinds of speculations. The present 
victory offMummer, if peace is maintained between England 
cided the Mnd the United States, will witness a heavy British 
| between Mleamer leaving regularly our ports and the British 
‘rench re Mports every Saturday,—with mails which will pass 
jality,—inf#ne Atlantic in less time than it required a few years 
in every Mo fur the United States mail to reach Boston from 
nd Trafal@@he seat of government. They will accommodate 
as proudly Mt the same time hundreds of passengers, and take 
housands of tons of freight. 
ao, The question is,—and it is a question not to be 
ad. blinked or postponed,—shall the United States aban- 
nto enlermBon the mail monopoly—the transport of passengers 
th a lilteM the freight of merchandise—the advantages of 
+ On betMoreign markets, to the British—or to the French— 
) SAILOR HBr io any power upon earth? Or shall she enter the 
y of GredtMcean of contest for her own fair share in all these 
ed sea, !0' MBdvantages? 
over evelya The English and French, as well as some others 
ressing Sea" Ml ihe European governments have taken measures 
jecks of aM enlist the agency of commercial men, and of their 
been eXt'MBnterprising associations and individuals, as well as 
) were Nel he money of their capitalists, in establishing lines of | 
voked on WRRhail steamers built upon a plan which will enable 
es grappledilhem to be easily converted into war steamers.— 
a the “RMB his is making commerce subsidiary to war—and by 
w such Ep aking in the expenses, profits, and risks of these 
ybvious ber lerprizes, the governments quit their legitimate 
work 2g2phere of merely governing, and enter into the com- 
sy upon ™Hlition for trade. ‘That commerce will be monopo- 
d eongeen ed by governments one of these days, we would 
secured. 


it predict, but if governments mix in the markets of 
fade and speculation, to any material extent, the peo- 
¢ will not find their interests promoted ty the pro- 
8. Governments should be restricted to their le- 
imate purposes. This is a matter of profound in- 
test to the people of England as well as the people 


ent into W 
| cost cen 
—all the 
er ships al 
o become 


ve conti" this country. 
Our swillll The United States governinent have been duly at- 
eaviest sll Nlive to the subject in hand. A law passed con- 
ry. a Ss Some lime since authorizing contracts for mail 
ke their ™ieamers, and measures were taken to have them 
nd structed and brought into operation. We look 
ack, leit ™EMBr the cevelopement of these measures with pro- 
wake Of Mund interest. 


Since placing the above in type we find the sub- 
Ct has been before congress again. ‘The contracts 
ered into, or proposed by the department, have 
£0 under consideration, and doubts are expressed 


kly percel? 
rance 5s¢l4 
is for het 


ide ¢ ; . ; ex 
along “ 1 © fo their being approved. Meantime it is stated 
seek pa at some Progress h.s been made in the construction 
i pu’ de! Steamers, under a presumption that the contracts 
has 2 ould be ratified. 
i ee al “fave doubts are entertained and expressed as to 
oy sn Phe ate of constructing steamers that will an- 
. " © double . 
to keep ab purpose proposed. Our common 


Famers are admitted now to be unfit for war pur- 
ses,—and the best constructed steamers for fight- 
&) It Is apprehended, will not be the best steamers 
 &Xpeditlious ir Mspert pi Ppuses. in at- 
i plug LU aliain One purpose, the Gest form and fit 


both navig* 
d and alt 
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VOLUNTEERS. 


The difficulties which were foreseen and pointed 
out in the first reception of intelligence that requisitions 
from different authorities were being made for volun: 
teers, are now developed, exactly as predicted. Go- 
vernment finds them exceedingly embarrassing, the state 
authorities scarcely less so, and the volunteers them- 
seives are provoked and disneartened at the outset, by 
an evident want of proper arrangement in the premises. 
Meantime officers of the army heretofore high in esti- 
mation, are to be overhauled, perhaps, court martialled, 
instead of being in command at a moment when and 
where their experience and military knowledge ought to 
be available to the country. 


Tue Missouri voLUNTEERS, or rather, the St, Louis le- 
gion, numbering 700 men, promptly assenib'led under 
command of Col. A. R. Easton, under Gen. Gaines’ 
requisition to aid Gen. ‘Taylor on the Rio Grande, were 
utterly confounded on being informed that under in- 
structions from the war department, General Gaines’ 
requisition would not be recognized: and that conse- 
quently they could not be mustered into the U. States 
service. After endeavoring in vain to reconcile the dif- 
ficulty, the legion spiritedly resolved to embark for the 
Rio Grande on their own hook, and had made arrange- 
ments to leave on the 23d ult. Just as they were leav- 
ing, Col. Campbell received a letter from Gov. Edwards, 
then in Washington, stating that Gen. Gaines’ requisi- 








tion on Missouri had been approved by the president, 
and the volunteers that had started would be accepted, 
but the president desired that all who had not started, 
would be detained for the expedition against Santa Fe. 

Volunteers for Santa Fe, are pouring into St. Louis. 


Kentucky votunTeers. The Louisville legion, ap- 
pear tv have been too quick for the counter orders from 
the war department. At least they were off tor New 
Orleans in virtue of the impulse, if not of Gen. Gaines’ 
reqnisition. They will contrive to get themsel ves mus- 
tered into the United States service, we hope, under 
some constitutional clause or other. Gen. Gaines’ re- 
quisitioa was recognized by Gov. Owsley on the 17th of 
May, and volunteers on that day were called for. The 
Frankfort Commonwealth, of the 26th, says: “The requi- 
sition has been met. Before 12 v’clock on Monday, 13 
companies of infantry, and nine of cavalry had been 
tendered to the governor. The governor accepted them 
in the order in which they tendered themselves, so that 
there are three superfluous companies of infantry, 
while but one company of cavalry remains to be ten- 
dered to fill up the requisitivn.” 


TENNESSEE. Over five thousand volunteers have of- 
fered their services already to the governor, for the Rio 
Grande, twice the number the state is to furnish. Ex- 
governor Jones, (the late whig candidate,) is raising vo 
lunteers. 


Texas. Gov. Henderson and a portion of his staff 
left for the Rio Grande on the 19th ult. 

A splendid company of volunteers from Montgomery, 
under Captain (late Colonel) Jo. Bennet, left Galveston 
for the Rio Grande on the 29th ult. A company of 
about sixty mounted riflemen, under the command of 
Capt. Early, had started from Washington county for 
the Rio Grande; another company was to follow in a 
few days. 


RovTE OF VOLUNTEERS. A general order from the 
headquarters of the army, at Washington, under date 
of the 19th May, thus specifies the destination and routes 
of the quotas of volunteers called from the western 
states: 

“The regiments of cavalry or mounted men called 
for from Kentucky and Tennessee, will, from their re- 
spective state-rendezvous, take up their line of march, 
hy the best routes, via Memphis, Little Rock, on the 
Arkansas, Fulton, on the Red river, and Robins’ Ferry, 
on the Trinity river, upon San Antonio de Bexar, ‘l'ex- 
as. The regiments of cavalry or mounted men called 
for from Arkansas, will, from its state-rendezvous (say) 
Washington, take the same route from Fulton to San | 
Antonio de Bexar. 

“Excepting one regiment of the Kentucky and one of 
the Illinois quotas of foot—to which General Wool is 
charged with giving different routes, and also excepting 
the Arkansas battalion which will receive instrucdons 
through Brevet Brigadier General Arbuckle, all the other 
regiments and battalions of volunteer infantry or rifle, 
called for, from the said states, will be embarked at the 
nearest navigable points to their respective state-rendez- 
vous, and thence. proceed by water, with or without 
transhipment at Mobile, or New Orleans, to Point Isa- 
bel or Brasos Santiago, ‘Texas, like the troops ordered 
to San Antoniv de Bexar? the whole will come under 
the orders of the general officer in the chief command 
of the United States’ land forces operating against Mex- 
ico.” ; 


INDIANA VOLUNTEERING. The requisition on [n- 
diana called for three regiments of volunteer infan- 
try, artillery and riflemen. ’ 

A public meeting was called at Indianapolis, 
which was addressed by gov. Whitcomb, (a warm 
partizan of the administration,) who addressed the 
people, and exhorted them to volunteer for the de- 


| eens 
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he stated that the Madison bank had offered to plave 
$10,000 to his credit for supplying volunteers, but 
he had scruples about his right to accept it. He 
would consider of the proposition further, and, in 
case the bank would agree to advance and. look only 
to the United States for payment, he did not know 
but he would accept it! Before this speech, says the 
statement, some were determined to volunteer, but 
they were discouraged and did not offer. 
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O10 VOLUNTEERS. The requisition an this state 
was for three regiments, 2,400 men. 

Cincinnati promptly responded, by parading the 
following companies— 


Cincinnati Greys, numbering 80 
Montgomery Guards, 160 
Washington Cadets, 80 
Morgan Rifleman, 80 
German Volunteer Companies, 5u0 

Total, 900 


Difficulties were encountered as to meeting ex- 
penditures. The Ohio Life Insurance and Trust 
Company placed to the credit of the governor of the 
state the sum of $10,000 to meet the immediate de- 
mands in fitting out the volunteers. 

The quto of the state was filled up. The Cincin- 
nati Gazette on announcing the fact, adds—*We 
regret to learn that arrangements supposed to have 
been completed for passing the troops here into the 
service of the United States, and for the prompt 
supply of volunteers by the general government, 
have failed, and that major Tompkins declines fur- 
nishing supplies, or to pay for those heretofore fur- 
nished. The state officers, therefore, continue to 
perform these duties. 

Why is the burthrn thrown upon the state officers? 
Why this disregard by the war department of the 
wants of men invited in its behalf into the service of 
the country? These volunteers are United States 
troops, brought into service under the Jaw of the U. 
States. The action of the state executive has been 
invoked to facilitate the raising these troops for the 
United States, not for the state. The governor has 
acted promptly with means procured of individuals 
and state institutions—no means whatever having 
been furnished by the war department, though can- 
gress had placed $10,006,000 at the disposal of the 
president, for the express purpose of raising and sup- 
plying this force. The action of the state governors 
and other state officers 1s gratuitous as it regards the 
general government. ‘The act of congress confers no 
authority and imposes no obligation upon state of- 
ficers. Why, then, are they asked to assume these 
onerous duties? And why, if these duties are readily 
assumed, and the department relieved, are they left 
to raise means as best they may? Surely, if asked to 
perform these duties, they should be supplied with 
means. ‘There is culpable negligence somewhere. 

Major Tompkins, of the quarter master’s depart- 
ment of the army, has been here some days, but for 
some reasons unknown to us, refuses to. »clieve or 
provide for the troops in camp! The law piovides a 
method of mustering the volunteers into the service 
of the United States. This has been complied with. 
The law expressly provides, that when mustered 
into service these volunteers shall be subject to the 
rules and articles of war, and shall be “in all re- 
spects, except as to clothing and pay, placed on the 
same footing with similar corps in the United States 
army.” The volunteers of camp Washington have 
been mustered into service, and have taken the oath 
according tolaw. ‘They are entitled to sif~sistence 
from the United States most clearly. Under what 
pretext so plain a duty as to supply them is neglect- 
ed or thrown upon the state, we are unable to dis- 
cover. The word now is, they must wait the ar- 
rival of gen. Wool. There ts great fault somewhere, 
and it should be ferreted out and exposed. But we 
are glad to learn that the governor will furoish sup- 
plies rather than let the troops suffer.” 


VoLUNTEER OFFiceRs. Mr. Websier’s opinion, as ex- 
pressed in the United States sétiate last week, in rela- 
tion to the appointinent of officers of the volunteers; 

‘Tt appeared to him that they would have acted gsome- 
what more wisely it they had procecded im she true line 
of their power, as preseribed by the-consutution, » They 
were authorized by the censtitutiya fo raise and sup- 
port armies. ‘They were bound by .no rule-—restrained 
by none but the mere diseretien of congress, is Was 
a brvad and unqualified power. Congress was also au- 
thorized by the constitution to provide by law for the re- 
gulation of the militia, for calhng ‘them out to repel in- 
vusion, (0 suppress insurrection, and to execute the laws. 
Those persons who were now being brought out to 








fence of the country. As to supplies, he said no 


supplies of any kind, and the Vuluoteers must pay 
Lueir own eXpenses, until mustered into service, Out 
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roms pei "the other purpose must be departed from. 





he thougbt the general government would refund'— 





provision had been made by the general government for | 


serve, were styled, under this bill, volunteers. All troo 


of the United S:aies, were volunteers; uniess those call- 
ed into service fut any of the exwencies.provided for by 
the coustitution. If the president demanded miliua irom 


| the governor of a state, the militia musi come. This 
' wees compulsory military service. Now, continued Mr. 
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W.., my opinion is that it would be better if all the mili- 
tary force serving under this government, regular or pro- 
visional, employed and paid by the government of the 
United States, should be officered by this guvernment: 
in other words, it appears to me that the system would 
have been more distinctly conformable to our acknow- 
ledged powers if, instead of calling the militia into ser- 
vice under authority of state governments, they were 
called into service under the authority of the general 
government, leaving them as much volunteers as they 
are now. 1 have heard no objection to this, except that 
the practice is that the soldiers select their own officers; 
but there must always be tnore or less inconvenience 
arising from having a force paid by the United States 
and commanded by their own officers. 

“The president, by a law which was passed the other 
day, is authorized to accept the services of volunteers by 
companies, battalions, or squadrons. Now, in some of 
the states, the organization of the militia is local. A 
company consists of eighty or an hundred men living 
within certain limits, and you will find no such compa- 
ny volunteering its services. I would much prefer to 
have nothing to do with the militia of the states, unless 
they are called out upon some pressing emergency; and 
in the case of volunteers enlisted for a short service, 
we should organize the regiments ourselves and com- 
mission them ourselves, so that all that fight our battles 
should fight under the same authority.” 

Maryland volunteers. We noticed in our last, the 
departure on the 29th of three fine companies of 
volunteers, raised within a few preceding days in the 
city of Baltimore, for the Mexican war. Impatient 
of delay, they determined to report themselves at 
once to the secretary of war, and for that purpose 
took passage in the cars for Washington. No pro- 
visions having been made for their reception there, 
they had some difficulty in the then extremely crowd- 
ed condition of the city, to find accommodations.— 
A touch of campaigning even in the capitol of their 
own made republic they had to begin the service 
with. They soon made themselves known however, 
and were then duly appreciated and their services 
were accepted. The president requested the go- 
vernor of Maryland to make the appointments of 
that portion of ‘the District of Columbia battalion 
composed of Maryland volunteers.” Gov. Prarr 
accordingly commissioned Wm. H. Warsow, late 
captain of the Independent Blues, (of Baltimore) to 
lieutenant colonel of said battalion. Another com. 
pany also from Baltimore joined the battalion a few 
days after, and the whole embarked on the L1th in- 
stant, on board the steamer Massachusetts, for the 
Rio Grande. 

The Leonardtown Beacon, states that thirty volun- 
teers were enrolled in one day in old St. Mary's.— 
They expected to parade a full company in a few 
days. 





MEXICO—LATEST. 

Advices to the 25th ult., were received at New 
Orleans, on the Ist inst., from Vera Cruz, brovght 
by the barque Louisiana, Capt. Williams. 

The blockade of Vera Cruz commenced on 20th 
May, and 15 days were allowed for all neutral ves- 
sels to load and depart. The British mail steamers 
will enter and leave the port as usual, but will only 
be allowed to take specie. 

The day the Louisiana sailed, information reached 
Vera Cruz that Mazatlan and Lepia had proclaimed 
in favor of General Santa Anna. Gen. Alvarez, in 
the south, was carrying on a disastrous war against 
the government. 

It was reported that Gen. Paredes intended leav- 
ing the city of Mexico with troops to reinforce the 
army atthe north. By an order from the Mexican 
government the American consul! at Vera Cruz was 
ordered to close his office, and, with all Americans, 
to leave in eight days from the date of the order, 
which was on the 18th May. 

The consul intended to embark on board of the 
U. §S. steamer Mississippi on the 26th. At anchor 
off the Isle Vorda, U.S. frigate Raritan and steamer 


In regard to Paredes putting himself at the head 
of the army, E! Publicano says it is uncertain wheth- 
er he will repair to the Rio Grande or to Vera Cruz; 
but he will leave the capital as soon as congress as- 
sembles. Full eccounts of the disastrous actions of 
the Sth and 9th had reached the capital and appear- 
ed in the official journal. 

They are more accurate by far than Mexican bul- 
letins generally, and do credit to Arista. 

The news was received with profound regret, but 
with an apparent determination to fight the war 
out.” 

The Mexican papers claim positively that the 
number of the killed and wounded on the partof the 
Americans was more considerable than that of the 
Mexicans. Gen. Arista sets down the force of the 
Mexicans in the action of the 8th May at 3000 men 
and twelve pieces of artillery; our numbers are 
stated to have been 3000 men, more or less, with 
great superiority in artillery. The destruction by 
our artillery is represented to have been severe.— 
Over three thousand shot are said to have been 
fired at the Mexicans by our artillery, between 2 
o’clock, P. M., and 7, in the evening, when the bat- 
tle closed. The Mexicans in the same time dis- 
charged seven hundred and fifty shots from their ar- 
tillery. 


The Mexican loss on the 8th is set down at 352 
killed, wounded, and missing—and they claim to 
have retained possession of the field of battle. 

We have nut the description of the action of the 
9th, by Gen. Arista, as we had supposed in our 
haste, but we have by us a journal friendly to him. 
His position is represented to have been gallantly 
forced, notwithstanding the repeated charges of the 
Mexican cavalry, the last of which was headed by 
Arista in person, and during which they actually 
“cut to pieces two entire companies of the Ameri- 
cans.”” The loss of the Americans is still represent- 
ed as superior to that of the Mexicans. 


The papers make very patriotic appeals to all 
good citizens to come up now to the rescue of the 
country. 

In regard to the loan attempted to be raised from 
the clergy of Mexico, we have the official letter of 
the minister of the treasury, Senor Iturbe, dated the 
13th, before the news of the actions of the Sth and 
9th could have been received. It sets forth the 
grievous necessity of money for the war, and urges 
the duty of the clergy to submit to the hardship 
forced upon all by the national calamities. 

He tells the archbishop that the government has 
appropriated ail revenues which were mortgaged, 
suspending, without exception, all payments to its 
creditors; that it withheld a fourth part of the sala- 
ries of all its employees; that all classes were called 
upon to make sacrifices, and the clergy must not be 
exempt. He then calls for a loan of $2,400,000, 
payable in twelve monthly instalments, commencing 
the 30th of June. The archbishop is called upon to 
partition the loan among the various bodies of the 
clergy. 


On the 15th the archbishop replied, that he had 
summoned an ecclesiastic convention to meet that 
morning, before whom the matter would be laid; 
and that he would co-operate to the extent of his 
powers ‘tin a war in which were at stake the two 
precious objects of Mexicans, its independence and 
its religion.” 

The next we hear of the loan is an announcement 
in El Republicano, of the Qist, that the metropolitan 
churches could not contribute the $98,000 a month 
allotted to them, as the total of their revenues will 
fall short of thatsum. The same paper states that 
the collection of such sums as are assigned to the 
other churches 1s utterly impracticable in the pres- 
ent ruinous state of the tithes and the general de 
preciation of ecclesiastical property. 





Mississippi, and off the port the U. S. sloop Fal- 
mouth. 

Great animosity prevailed against the Americans 
since the defeat of the Mexicans at Matamoros was 


known. The Louisiana sailed from Vera Cruz in 
company with the brig Helen McLeod (of Balt- 


more) for this port. 1 learn from Capt. Williams 
that no American vessels were left in port at the 
time he sailed. Fhe packet brig St. Petersburg sail- 
ed for New York on the 20th ult. 

The N. O. Picayune, June 2d, says—‘‘The enor- 
mous forced loans which the government had im- 


posed upon the clergy, the latter had declared itself | 


totally unable to. meet. The Metropolitan church 
was ordered to furnish a subsidy of $98,000 per 
month; the Mechoacan $35,000; of Puebla $40,000; 
of Guadalajara $2,000; of Durango $15,000, and of 
Oajaca $8,000. These great sums per month show 
that the president is determined to prosecute the war 
with energy. He will never be able to collect such 
loans, 


ExpepiTion aGainst Santa Fe. The St. Louis 
| Republican of the Ist instant says—Yesterday capt. 
| Turner, of col. Kearney’s staff, arrived im this city, 
‘direct from Fort Leavenworth, with instructions to 

the proper officer to furnish the necessary provisions, 
baggage, trains, &c. &c. for the contemplated expe- 
dition to New Mexico. ‘They will be supplied at an 
‘early day, and shipped to Fort Leavenworth. 
| Upon the reception of the orders of the president, 
col. Kearney put every means in requisition to ex- 
| pedile his departure at as early a day as possible, 

We are gratified to learn that col. K. does not go 

on this expedition, with the meagre force which has 
been reported. His power, we hear, is ample to call 
for any force which the exigencies of the service 
may require. We do not know the whole amount of 
troops which he will deem it proper to call for, but 
we understand that, in addition to two companies of 
artillery and the mounted men, he will take a large 
infantry force. 
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Gen. Tayior’s Anmy.—The Washingion Union 
says:— Gen. Taylor had, according to ,the last ac. 
counts, about 8,000 troops under his eagles. Hundreds 
and thousands of volunteers were pouring into his 
camp. He will soon be in advance into the enemy,s 
country and we shall not be surprised to hear of his 
reaching Monterey, about 130 miles from Matamoras 
about the commencement of the table land, in a heal- 
thy region, at no distant day.” 

















ARMY ON THE RIO GRANDE. 
The steamship New York, at New Orleans, from 
Galveston, brings papers of the latter place to the 
30th of May, inclusive. A letter inthe New Or. 
leans Commercial Times says— 

Gen. Taylor took ession of Matamoros with. 
out opposition, on the 18th. He sent out Captain 
Walker and a company of dragoons, on a scouting 
party, and to observe the Mexican army on their 
retreat. They had a slight skirmish with the van- 
guard of the army, in which they killed several of 
the enemy, and took twenty-five prisoners. It is re. 
ported that the enemy are strongly fortifying Mon- 
terey, and receiving strong reinforcements. Gen, 
Taylor, it is supposed, has now about nine thousand 
men, and reinforcements coming in daily. 

Gen. Taylor’s encampment is a mile from Mata. 
moros, and our soldiers are not permitted to enter 
the town—the citizens of which are respected and 
protected in all their rights. 

A correspondent of the New Orleans Delta fur. 
nishes the following particulars of ‘he capture of 
Matamoros: 

On the morning of the 17th, Gen. Taylor demand. 
ed an interview with Gen. Ampudia, which was 
granted. Ampudia arrived at our camp, and a big 
talk was to be had. 

Ampudia talked of an armistice: Gen. Taylor de- 
manded an unconditional surrender of the town,— 
Ampudia wished the armistice: Gen. Taylor told 
him that the time for such things had passed; and 
that it was no use now to talk about it, particularly 
since he had been put to the trouble of transporting 
those heavy pieces of artillery. Ampudia still hesi. 
tated; at length he proposed to exclude the pubitt 
buildings and public property. “No,” says the gener 
al, “I will have every thing.” Finally, Ampudia 
agreed to return an answer by a certain hour that 
day—and took his leave, casting a woful look at the 
heavy mortars as he passed them. 

The hour at which the answer was to be given ar 
rived, but no answer came. Gen. Taylor imme: 
diately ordered preparations to be made for crossing 
the river; parties were sent up and down the river, 
to secure all the boats that could be seen on either 
side. That night, just after dark, the army moved 
three miles up the river, and encamped for the night 
opposite the crossing. Next morning, every thing 
being ready, the passage of the river was comment: 
ed just after sunrise, and the whole army landed 0 
the opposite side without the firing of a single gus. 
It was understood that the Mexican army, aflet 
throwing a partof their ammunition and canoo 
into the river, and concealing another portion of the 
same, had commenced their retreat about dusk 
the evening before, by way of the main road towards 
the interior, in number from four to five thousand 
men, Arista at their head. 


After our troops had crossed, Adjutant General 
Bliss advanced towards the main fort in front of the 
town, and sounded a peal. The principal Alcaléé 
made his appearance, and a formal demand was matt 
for the surrender of the town, with a promise thi! 
all religious and civil rights should be secured ! 
them—all private property protected. The Alcalde 
wished to know if the public buildings and proper!) 
would be free. The answer was, every thing be 
longing to the government must be given up. * 
Alcalde then said Gen. Taylor could take possess! 
as soon as he thought proper, and that he would met! 
with no resistance. This was done, our army ¢” 
camping in front of the town. F 

The Galveston News, May 29th says—‘“The mo 
distressing news is the murder of a party ot sus 
Americans, including two women and a child, © 
tween Point Isabel and Corpus Christi, by a party° 
Mexicans, exceeding in cold-blooded cruelly a0J ; 
the previous atrocities of these savages. It yan 
that a party of fifteen, of whom Mr, Rogers PO 
of above was one, left Corpus Christi for Point of 
bel on the 2d or 3d inst. They arrived at the at 
Colorado just previous to the battle of the eg 
where they were surprised by a company of it 
cheros, and being overpowered by numbers, hi 
duced by Mexican promises to surrender as pris° 
of war. ned 

No sooner had those blood-thirsty dogs ov ‘ 
possession of their arms than they siripped and t ; 





or 0 
bed their victims, bound them beyond the power 
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resistance, and having ravished the women before 
their faces, cut all their throats, one fiend performing 
the horrible butchery. Rogers saw his father and 
brother butchered in this terrible manner before his 
own turn came, and his own escape was owing to 
the fact that while the wound upon his throat was 
not fatal, he had the presence of mind to feign him- 
self dead, and was accordingly, with all the balance, 
thrown into the Colorado, where he managed to 
escape unseen, and swam to the other side of the 
Thenee he subsequently made his way to the Rio 
Grande, was taken prisoner, sent to the hospital in 
Matamoros, and after the battle, exchanged. It is 
stated that a letter was written from Corpus Christi 
two days before the departure of this company, giv- 
ing information to the Mexicans of their march, and 
of the amount of their money. It was not, we learn, 
without much reluctance, and some threats from an 
American officer, that the Mexican officer consented 
to exchange Mr. Rogers. 

The Galveston Civilian says that a treaty was 
concluded at Torrey’s trading-house on the 18th 
uit., with such Indian chiefs as were in attendance, 
including some half dozen of the Camanches, though 
all that tribe was not represented, and the Wacoes, 
Keachies, and Vowcanies had no representatives 
present.”’ 


The New Orleans Commercial Times, June 2d, says 
—'‘By the arrival of steamer Mary Kingsland from 
Brazos, which place she left on the 27th ult., eight 
hours after the Galveston, we are put in possession 
of the following items of intelligence: 

On the 26th a reinforcement of 600 Texans ar- 
rived at Point Isabel; 400 mounted rangers and 200 
infantry, from Padre Island. Amongst the latter is 
a German company, 80 strong, from Point Lavaca, 
said to be one of the finest looking budies of men yet 
seen in camp. 

It is confidently stated that Arista is concentrating 
his forces at Reinosa. 

The troops that went by the Mary Kingsland, 
were to march on the 28th for Matamoros, by way 
of Bocea Chica and Barita. 

The U. S. brig Lawrence was the only vessel of 
war left at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 


The barque Carl Wilbelm, from Bremen, with 
one hundred passengers, was wrecked on the 23d of 
May on the North Breakers, near Galveston bar.— 
The L. M. Hitchcock aud sloop Cutter itamediately 
went to her assistance, the weather being tempes- 
tuous in the extreme, but the passengers were not 
rescued until the next day. A boat, going from the 
L. M. Hitchcock, at night, was swamped in the 
breakers, and a woman and two children were 
drowned. The Carl Wilhelm is said to be a total 
loss, with large amounts of property belonging to 
the emigrants. She left Bremen on the 22d of 
March. 








MEXICAN ACCOUNT OF THE INCIDENTS, 
Srom the 1st to the 3th of May, inclusive. 
[From the Matamoros Eagle, May 4th.) 


The first day of this month, ati] A. M, his ex- 
cellency, the general-in-chief, left this place to join 
the army, which had marched a few hours previous, 
for the purpose of passing the river at no great dis 
lance from the enemy’s camp. In consequence of 
the orders given for the accomplishment of this dan- 
§¢rous Operation, with proper security and conform- 
able to the rules of the military art, on the arrival 
of our troops at the point designated, all the troops 
under the command of Gen. Torrejon had already 
Sccupied the left bank. The enthusiasm of our sol- 
“ers tO overcome the obstacle that separated them 
frou the enemy was so great, thal they appeared sor- 
rowful at the delay caused by the injuries recejved 

) the Matboats that had necessarily been conveyed 

Y land on carts, and were so much damaged that 
they Immediately filled with water on being put into 

e river. Nevertheless such was the activity of the 
Works, such the ardor and activity of the general-iu- 

Nel, whose orders were fulfilled with the greatest 
“ ‘rity and exactness, that a few hours sufficed to 
din, port (0 the opposite margin of the Bravo a strong 

‘ésion, with ali their artillery and train of war. 


tel a rapid and well combined movement ought to 
com “moustrated to the invaders, that the Mexicans 
samen only instruction and aptitude for war, but 
coemat €s¢ qualities appeared realized on the present 
The Di, by the most pure and retined patriotism .— 
ented vision of the North, encountering fatigue and 
me fe difficulties, ran in search of an enemy, 
pas overed by parapets and defended by canons of 
awai, ee can, with indisputable advantage, 
tude of hs attack, With deep tosses, with a multi- 
vs rtifications, the defences were easy against 
Wo present to them their bare breasts. But 


Gen. Taylor dared not resist the valor and enthusi- 
asm of the sons of Mexico! Well he foresaw the 
intrepidity with which our soldiers would have rush- 
ed upon the usurpers of our national territory; well 
he knew that those who have so many injuries to 
avenge, those who have grasped their arms not to aug» 
ment their own property by despoiling others, not in 
favor of the independence of the country; well he 
knew, we again repeat, that Mexicans have no 
dread, either of forces, or fortifications, or heavy ar- 
tillery. Thus it is, the chief of the American forces, 
intimidated the moment he knew by the proximity of 
the situation of his camp that our army prepared to 
pass the river, sallied out precipitately for the Fron- 
ton de Santa Isabel, with nearly all his troops and 
pieces of artillery, and some wagons. 


The march was observed from this place, during 
which his Excellency Sr. General D. Francisco 
Mejia sent an express tu communicate the notice to 
the general-in-chief. Here we must render to our 
heroes the honor they merit. The express verbally 
informed some soldiers, who had not yet reached the 
river, of the retreat of the enemy; they immediately 
set off at a run spontaneously the rest of the distance, 
such was the ardor and the anxious desire to come 
up with the enemy. The complete flight and terror 
that these set off with, from the frontier, to shut 
themselves in and evade the encounter, frustrated 
the active measures of Sr. Gen. Arista, given with 
the aan of advancing the cavalry on the plain, to 
cut off the retreat of the fugitives. But it was not 
possible, even by a forced march in the night. Gen. 
Taylor left his camp at 2, P. M.,and as fear has 
wings, he succeeded in getting into the Fronton; for 
when the cavalry got to the point where they ought 
to have cut them off, they were already past, and 
some leagues ahead. Great was the disappointment 
of our valiants that they could not meet the enemy 
face to face; their rout would have been certain, and 
the greatest partof the American army, who thought 
to cast down the Mexicans, would have perished in 
the first battle of importance. Rut we want to fight, 
and the Americans do not know how to use any arms 
except deceit and perfidy. Why did they not re- 
main firm at the foot of their flag? Why did they 
leave the land they iniquitously pretend to usurp? Is 
this the way the general fulfils his word of honor?— 
Has not Mr. Taylor said in all his communications, 
that he was prepared to repel those that offered to 
attack him? Why then did he run away cowardly, 
and shut himself up in the Fronton? The chief of 
the American army has covered himself with dis- 
grace and ignominy; sacrificing, to save himself, a 
part of his forces that he left in the fortifications; for 
it is certain he would not return to succor them. He 
is not ignoiant of the danger they run, but he calcu- 
lates that his would be greater if he had the temeri- 
ty to attempt to resist on the plain the bayonets and 
lances of the Mexicans. 


We pass on to relate the glorious success of yes- 
terday (Sunday, May 3d.) At day break our bat- 
teries opened fire on the fortifications of the enemy, 
and the thundering of the Mexican cannon was sa- 
luted by the drums of all the barracks and points of 
the line, by the bells of the parish church, and by 
the cheers of the inhabitants of Matamoros. In a 
moment the streets were filled, and all were happy 
that the hour had arrived to give a terrible lesson to 
the American camp, whose odious presence ought no 
longer to be tolerated. The enemy answered, but 
were soon convinced that their artillery, although of 
superior calibre, could not compete with that of this 
place. After five hours fire, our bulwarks remained 
immovable from their solidity, and the knowledge 
displayed in the rules of the art of their construc- 
tion; but it did not happen so with the fortifications 
of our opponents, for their parapets were complete- 
ly demolished, in such a manner that by 11 o’clock, 
A. M., they ceased to play their artillery, and si- 
lenced their fire. For our part we continued active- 
ly the rest of the day without the enemy daring to 
answer, for the parapets which they sheltered them- 
selves under, being destroyed, they had not the cour- 
age to luad their cannens, that remained entirely un- 
covered. The result demonstrates what is in reality 
the exaggerated skill of the American artillery.— 
They have 18 pounders, and those of our line do not 
exceed the calibre of 8 pounds; nevertheless the 
skill and practice of the Mexicans sufficed to van- 
quish those that handled superior arms. Unfading 
glory and eternal honor to our valiant artillery! — 
The enemy, in their impotent rage, and previous 
to hiding their shame behind the most distant para- 
pets, had the barbarity to direct their arms on the 
city, to destroy the edilices, since it was not easy to 
destroy the fortifications from whence they received 
so much injury. ‘his mean vengeance, thatcan only be 
ip the souls of miserable cowards, fortunately did not 
succeed as they intended. They who so unworthily 
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ous?) philanthropists! But their awkwardness was 
equal to their malice, fornearly all the balls went over, 
and those that struck the houses, although they were 18 
pounders, did no other damage than mark one or two 
holes in the walls. If those who conceived the in- 
famous idea of destroying Matamoros, had seen the 
smile of contempt that the owners of the houses dis- 
played, and their indifference for the losses they 
might sustain, they would have admired the patriot- 
ism and unconcern of the Mexicans, who are always 
ready to make the greatest sacrifices to maintain 
their country and independence. The brilliant 3d of 
May is another testimony of this truth. In the hot- 
test of the fire we noticed the enthusiasm of all the 
inhabitants. A ball scarcely fel] before the children 
ran in search of it, without fear that another, direct- 
ed by the same arm, might strike the same pen 
This occurred in our presence in the principal square, 
where a great many citizens had collected. The 
triumph of our arms han been complete, and we have 
only tu lament the death or one sergeant and two 
artillerymen, who died gloriously fighting for their 
country. The families of these victims will be pro- 
vided for by the supreme government, to whose pa- 
ternal gratitude they have been recommended by the 
general-in-chief. It will also serve to console us 
that the blood of those valiants has been avenged by 
their brave companions. 

As the artillery of our bastions introduced many 
balls in the enemy's embrazures, the loss of the Ame- 
ricans must have been very great; and although we 
do not know with certainty the number of deaths, 
the most exact information makes them 56. It is 
probable it is so—their abandoning their cannon 
since 1] A. M., in consequence of two of them being 
dismounted, and the rest entirely uncovered—the 
terror and panic with which they retreated to their 
farthest entrenchments at the greatest speed; their 
taking every thing away from the reach of our ar- 
tillery—the destruction which ought to have been oc- 
casioned by the grenades which were so well direct- 
ed that some were scarcely a vara (yard?) distant 
from the spot where they ought to have fallen—all 
contribute to prove that the enemy has suffered terri- 
ble injury. If it was not so, why, if they have any 
valor left, did they not dare to repair their fortifica- 
lions during the night? It is true that from time to 
time we fired a few cannons in the dark, but the aim 
could not be certain, and nothing but cowardice hin- 
dered them from answering the fire we opened on 
them at the break of day; not an American has 
shown his head. Silence reigns in their camp, and 
for this motive we have suspended our fire to-day to 
a few shots, for there is no enemy to present himself 
within reach of our batteries. ‘T’o conclude, we in- 
sert a brilliant paragraph in the answer given by his 
excellency the general-in-chief, to the account which 
he received of the proceedings of yesterday. He 
says, ‘‘Mexico ought to glory, especially the valiant 
division of the North, that a force inferior in disci- 
pline, and perhaps in numbers, and who require 
nearly two months to receive their necessary sup- 
plies from the Capital, are proudly defying, on an 
immense plain, the army of the U. S., and all the 
powers of that republic, who, although they can re- 
ceive assistance in fifty hours, have not dared to 
come out of the Fronton and give us battle.” 
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MEXICAN STATEMENT OF THEIR OWN Loss.—Plan of 
campaign. Among the papers found in the captured 
effects of Arista, was the morning return of the Mexi- 
can force on the day of battle, which shows the strength 
of the enemy to have exceeded 8,000; though it is not abe 
solutely certain the whole of that force was on the Unit- 
ed States bank of the Rio Grande. Gen. Arista’s aid, 
while making arangements with a distinguished officer 
of vur army for the exchange of prisoners and the care 
of the wounded, stated that the Mexican loss, in killed 
on the field of battle and drowned, was 800. Among 
the latter was one of the priests in the train of the Mex- 
ican army, who pobiehed: in his flight in the waters of 
the Riv Grande. In this number, the wounded and 
prisoners of courseJare not included. Fifteen hundred 
Mexican muskets (all king’s arms,) had been collected 
by our troups. 

The plan of campaign, as developed by Arista's pa- 
pers, was that the general, after demolishing the smail 
force under command of Gen. T'aylor, to overrun ‘T'ex- 
as; and, having effected “the conquest of that revolted 
province,” if it should be necessary to secure the fruits 
of victory, it was arranged that Gen. Paredes himself 
should march an army of occupation into the conquered 
country. [N. Y. Jour. Com. 








GENERAL TAYLOR, 


Isa Kentuckyan by birth, and all that is implied by 
that fact, an American, a republican, a Man, of full sta- 
ture. 

He entered the United States army as a lieutenant of 
infantry in the year 1808, immediately after the British 
attack upon the frigate Chesapeake, and has been in ac- 
tive service ever since. At the beginning of the war of 
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1812, he had command of a company. 
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For his gallant defence of Fort Harrison on the 5th of | 
September, 1542, President Madison contered upon him | 
the brevet'rank of major, and he is now the oldest brevet | 
ia the army. 

became colonel of the 6:h infantry in 1832, and in 
1836 tovuk an active partin the Florida war, as for in- 
stance— 

Battle of O ke cho bee, or. the 24.h December, 1836.— 
Col. Taylor received a challenge from the Seijnole chief 
ALLIGATOR, telling him where to find him, and bantering 

im to“eome on. — colonel taking him at his word, 
immediately pushed on with about 500 men, composed 
of the 1st, 4th, and 5th regiments of U. S. infantry, and 
some Missouri volunteers. 

The Indians had selected a strong position, tn a thick 
swamp, covered in front by a small stream, whose quick- 
sands rendered it almost i«ipassable. A breast work 
composed of the growth of the liainmock thickly inter- 
woven, concealed and partly protecied the Indians in 
front, their flanks secured by impassable swamps. The 
wily Sam Jones, as well as Coa-coo-chee, were behind 
these barriers with Alligator and 700 of their tribe, true 
markezhen every man. 

The action that ensued was long and severe. It was 
not until after three hours ef contesi that the Indians 
were driven from their post. Finding every other expe- 
dient ineffectual, Colonel Taylor at length ordered a 
“charge.” The soldiers could with the utmost difficulty 
raise one leg after the other from the quagmire into 
which at every step they sunk above the knee, and yet 
onward they dashed, in the very face of the enemy’s 
rifle fire. The stream was passed,—the breast work 
mounted,—and then came the ‘‘iug of war.” The In- 
dians disputed every inch of ground, and fought nand 
to hand with unsurpassed courage,—but they had no bay. 
oneis,—and that decided the day. 

The victory was bought at the expense of 139 killed 
and Wounded, being more than one-fourth of the men 
with which he eitered the field. Col. D'uompson, of the 
5th infantry, and Col. Gentry, of the Missouri volun- 
teers, fell, leading on their troops. Captain Vanswear- 
ingen and Lieuts. Brook and Carter also fell in the 
battle. During the whole engagement, Col. Taylor re- 
mained on horseback, passing trum point to point, cheer- 
ing his men to the conflict, and exposed to the Indian 
rifle at every noment, 

For this bate Mr. Poinsett, secretary of war render- 
ed merited praise to all engaged, in his communication 
to congress. ‘The brevet of brigadier general was con- 
ferred on Col. Taylor, and he wus given the chief com- 
mand in Florida, which he resigned in 1840, after four 
or five years arduous and indetatigable service in the 
swainps and hammocks of Florida. 


Gen. ‘l'aylor was next assigned to the command of 
the Ist departtnent of the army, including the states of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, &c., with his headquarters at 
Fort Jesup; Louisiana. It was this positiun that gav 
him the courmand of the “Army of Occupation,” and 
which otherwise would have jusufied the government in 
assigning that command to either of the six general of- 
ficers of the regular army, whose rank is higher than his. 

Gen. Taylor is about 56 years of age, possessed of 
much general information, an excellent and tried sol- 
dier, a skilful commander, wise and precautious as well 
as of fearless courage. If he erred in his estimate of the 
forces which the Mexicans cou.d bring to assault the 
position which government had ordered him to take up- 
on the Rio Bravo, aud if owing ty that error, he allow- 
ed the army under his command to be placed in great 
peril, as well as his munitions, provisions, and his line 
of intercourse with the ultimate resources on which the 
army was to rely,—if Gen. ‘Taylor allowed all these to 
be placed in great peril, it at least affurded him an oppor- 
tunity of exercising and exhbiting the highest military 
genius in extricating himself from all those difficulties. 
And this he accomplished too, withvut the aid uf any 
of the furces which he had deemed it his duty to sum- 
mun to his assistance. ‘lhe entrenchmen!s upoa which 
he had planted the flag of “‘occupaiivn,” were secured,— 
Point Isavel and the siores were saved,—tiie euemy was 
met and sigually defeated in two several engagements, 
and driven beyund the Del Norie,—tis army received 
their supplies, and intercourse with the depots was am. 

ly secured, all, before a single detachinent called tor 
Pad reinfurced the army. 


So far as we have been able to distinguish and have ca- 
pacity to judge, no officer, placed under the circumstan- 
ces in which he tound himself, could have acted with 
mure covlness, prudence, or cuurage, than Gen. Taylor 
displayed upon this occasivn. Not so fastidivus of his 
own repulution as to endanger the safety or cumlori of 
his command for one moment unnecessarily, by con- 
cealing the danger to which he found them exposed, or 
rashly to risk the issue vf a now very duubttul contest 
to thuse forces which had heretofore been considered 


ainple for the occasion, he very prudently summoned | 


the neighboring states to his assistance, apprising thein 
fully ut the necessity fur prompt movement. And yet, 
whilst wisely providing for contingencies, his own mea- 
sures Were taken as though no dependence was to be 
pluced upon such assistance arriving in tine, as in tact 
they did not, to save him from having such large odds 
to contend with. If there be one plume which General 
Taylor has won in this affair, which is entiled to more 
commendation than all others, it was this proof of the 
highest qualification for a commander, to which we have 
just alluded. | 

I is graifying however, to him and his countrymen, 
that his own resuurces were tound sufficient tur the oc- 
casiva.' ‘l'o him it must be gratitying, because, if ho- 
nora were to be won, “The Army of Occupation,” men 


and officers, were fairly entitled to the honor of winring 
and wearing them; and it is truly gratifying to his cenn- 
trymen to observe and ackno wledge how gallantly they 
have won, and how gracefully they wear those honors. 
The officers of the oLp Line, have hardly had fair play 
either in our national councils or public journals, for a 
while past, and we most heartily rejoice with them in 
the opportunity thus afforded to them by Gen. Taylor, 
i squaring up accounts with those that have disparaged 
them. 

One spontaneous burst of arpPpROBATION now cheers 
the army on, from every direction. The president in a 
letter from his own hand, commends their gallant 
achievement, and encloses a brevet of Mason GENERAL 
to. the Brevet Brigadier General Taylor, who_ yet in li- 
neal rank, if we mistake not, is but a colonel in the U. 
States service, and might be superceded in command, by 
any of the lineal brigadier generals, if ordered to the 
siation, according to the decision of the secretary of war, 
which occasioned the late resignation of Gen. Worth. 
Congress, by a unanimous vote, returns thanks to the 
army for its gallant achievements on the Rio Grande. 
‘The country through all its avenues of expression, 
join in the commendation. 


“O.p Rovex anp Reapy,” by which cognomen Gen. 
Taylor was designated in debate a few days since, in 
the United States senate, was acquired by him during 
his campaign in Florida, and is sufficiently characteris- 
tic of the man. Though one of the best disciplinarians, 
he is but slightly attentive to his own costume, and 
would hardly be recognized by lace or feathers as a ge- 
neral, in the momentof an action. ‘*Boys,” said the 
general, cooly riding into the hollow square into which 
the infantry was thrown during the battle ot the 9th of 
May, in order to receive the charge of the Mexican ca- 
valry,—‘'Boys, I will place myself in your square,” and 
there witnessed the assault and repulse, as if the regi- 
ment was merely manceuvering for parade. 


MAJOR J. BROWN, 

Of the 7th U. S. infantry, left by Gen. Taylor during 
the absence of the army in command of the fortifica- 
tious and camp opposite to Matamoros, which now 
bears the name of Fort Brown, in commemoration of 
the officer who lost his life in its defence, was a native 
of Vermont, ‘‘a Green Mountain boy.” At the com- 
mencement of the war of 1812. he entered the army as 
acommon soldier, and from that station fairly fought 
his way up to the one which he so gallantly filled at the 
time of his death. His merit was soon perceived in the 
active service required last war upon the northern fron- 
tier, and quickly won him an ensign’s commission. He 
was in nearly all the hard fought battles on the Niagara 
during the years 1813-14. Before the close of the war 
he obtained a lieutenancy, and from that rose by regu- 
lar gradations to the rank of major, in which capacity 
he nas served fur many years. At the time of his death 
he was about 58 years of age, and had served thirty- 
four years in the army, during which he had undergone 
much active service upon the frontier. For some time 
he filled the office of commissary of subsistance at Coun- 
cil Biuffs, atterwards quartermaster and commissary at 
St. Louis. At one time he was employed in conducting 
the tribes of emigrant Indians to the west, and was in 
active service during the whole period of the Florida 
war. His habits of exact discipline and strict accounta- 
bility nade his services always in request. Pussessing 
the confidence of his superiors, and the good will of 
those under bis command, he was AN OFFICER in the pro- 
per acceptation of the terin,—not merely a “commis- 
sioned officer,”"—of whom there are some specimens in 
every service, but a qualified officer, an officer that had 
learned his duty and_habitualiy performed it, and took 
care to learn others. lt is from officers such as these that 
the county expects substantial benefit to the service.— 
Men of tried courage, of patient endurance, of exact- 
ness, punctuality, and system, to whoro integrity is like 
an instinct, whu have learned their profession well and 
know the udvantages of discipline in an army. 





Lizut. Brake, of the Topographical engineers, 
whose death occurred just about the time the battle 
commenced on the 9th of May, by the accidental 
discharge of his own pistol, was a native of Phila- 
deiphia, a noble fellow, and an ornament to the ar- 
my. Hehad gone the day before within one hun- 
dred yards of the enemy’s lines, reconnoitering them 
and had brought valuable initormation to General 
Taylor of their strength and disposition. He had 
thrown his sword, to which his pistols were attach- 
ed, to the ground on entering his tent. One pistol 
was discharged, and the ball entered his thigh, and 
was cut out of his breast. He died in three hours 
afterwards, regretting he was not killed the day be- 
fore in action. 

A brother officer of the corps, furnished the fol- 
lowing account of the reconnoitre of the Mexican 
forces on the field of Palo Alto by Lieut. Blake, on 
the 8th May: 

After the line of battle had been formed, General 
Taylor rode down the line and surveyed his com- 
mand. Well might he be proud of his little band, 
and venture into a fight with the odds of three to one 
againsthim. J must confess I never saw such per- 
fect composure and indifference in my life. Every 
man Was as cool as possible, and had they veen go- 


— 
indifferent. At this time Gen. Taylor had not the 
slightest knowledge as to whether the enemy haq 
any artillery or not. The long-prairie grass preven. 
ed any one from distinguishing it, when masked |, 
men in front of the pieces. What was to be done? 
It was an all-important point. Capt. May was or. 
dered with his squadron to go forward and reconto). 
tre the enemy, and if possible draw a fire from the;, 
artillery; but to no purpose. They took no notice o; 
him; and the general was no wiser than before, 
Lieut. Blake then proposed to go forward alone an4 
reconnoitre. I was close to him and volunteereg t, 
go with him. He consented, and we dashed fo. 
ward to within eighty yards of their line, the whol, 
army looking on us with astonishment. Here wy, 
had a full view. Lieut. Blake alighted from }j; 
horse, and with his glass surveyed the whole line 
and handed it to me. To satisfy his observation, | 
did so, and returned him the glass. Just then, two 
officers rode out towards us, I mentioned it to Blake 
and requested him to mount; he quietly told me t, 
draw a pistol on them. I did so, and they halted — 
Had they thought proper, they could have fired, 
volley from their main line, and swept us to Guineg, 
but they did not; and mounting, we galloped down 
their line to the other end of the line of battle. there 
examined them again, and returned. Scarcely haq 
he reported, when they opened their batteries upoy 
our line, and the work of destruction commenced — 
Our batteBjes at once answered their fire, and soo; 
we were siwatavad ina cloud of smoke. Our ex. 
amination proved to be correct, they had seven pie. 
ces in one battery, and five in another; to which we 
had ten piecesexposed. * * * * * 
When it was understood that the enemy were try. 
ing to outflank our right and attack our wagon train, 
the 5th regiment moved off and took a new position, 
and there formed a square against cavalry, and px 
tiently waited ihe enemy’s charge. The party sen 
by Arista on this expedition were accompanied by 
two pieces of artillery. 
ly, of the Flying artillery, promptly moved a section 
of his battery to the left and rear of the position ov. 
cupied by the 5th infantry. Now, to show you the 
superiority of our arms as well as the promptnes 
and decision of Lieut. Ridgely, 1 have only to sa 
that as his battery dashed up, the enemy were in 
the act of Joading their pieces. Ridgely halted his 
battery, unlimbered, came into action, and gave 
them a round of grape, before they could complet: 
their loading and fire on him. This promptness up 
set completely their calculations. Their artillery 
retreated quickly. 





Lizut. C. D. Jorpan.—Among the wounded it 
the battle of Resaca de Ja Palma, on the 9th ull- 
was Lieut. C. D. Jordan of the 8th U. S. infantry 
When the 8th regiment was ordered to advance, | 
support the bold cliarge of the dragoons, led by Cup 
May, the company to which Lieut. Jordan was 4 
tached, rushing on the enemy, compelled theni\0 
break their ranks, and fight in detached squaéi 
which, after a brief but severe contest, were deslt0): 
ed or dispersed. ; 

Lieut. Jordan seeing a group of five Mexicans ir 
ing on our forces, rushed upon them sword in hati 
expecting that he was supported by three soldiers“ 
his regiment. Two or three shots were dischargt! 
at him when at the distance of only a few paces, 0! 
they fortunately missed him—and at this momen!" 
perceived he was alone, his men having met #!" 
other enemies, ard his foes were prepared to rece!" 
him with the bayonet. It was no time for hesilall\! 
—he made a blow with his sword at the near 
Mexican, which wounded him severely, althoug!! 
was parily parried by his musket—and at this cl’ 
cal moment, his foot struck something, he stumbie 
fell forward to the ground, and lost his sword. 
fore he could recover his feet, he received _ 
bayonet stabs in the body—but he instantly - 
himself on one of the Mexicans, wrenched his“ 
lass from his hand, when he was fired upon by _ 
ther, and a buck shot was lodged in his arm nest 
shoulder, and one passed through his arm. at! 
upon his back, and his enemies were about to - 
patch him, when Lieutenant G. Lincoln, having 
quished those previously opposed to him, here t* 
with others in good time to the rescue. Lieut. 
coln cut down one of the Mexicans, whose com! 
were immediately subdued. 





















LA BARITA, _ oa 
Was the post, in Mexico, (according to ym 
raphy assumed by the president of the U. vest 
first occupied by the American forces’ in the P 
war. , 
It was taken possession of by Col. Wits0N, : 
17th May, 1846, An officer under his warp 
nishes the following account of the post a0 
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La Barita, May 17, 1846.—I am here to select a 
site for the depot. of our new base of operations, 
and to intrench it. This village is about ten miles 
from the mouth of the river and the same distance 
from Brazos Santiago, or Fort Polk, ( Point Isabel.) 
The prominent features which might induce me to 
decide upon this as the proper point for the depot, 
are, that it is the first high land you reach in ascend- 
ing the river, that it is above hurricane tides, that 
the ground is naturally formed for a military posi- 
tion, commanding everything around it, and com- 
manded by nothing. It 13 equi—distant, and not very 
inaccessible, from our other depots. The worst 
road is to Fort Polk—while the direct line is only 
ten miles, the only road for wagons is over twenty. 
Col. Wilson is in command. He has four compa- 
nies of his regiment—lIst infantry, and four of vol- 
unteers. 

This movement up the river was intended to have 
been a combined one with Commodore Conner. It 
has been delayed two days by unfavorable weather, 
rendering the bar too rough. The commodore’s lim- 
jted’ stay here compelled him to notify the general 
not to count upon his co-operation in an expedition 
up the river. This morning, at daylight, i started 
the Neva (a river boat) out from the Brazos; she en- 
tered the Rio Bravo without difficulty about 8 A. M. 
{ rode down the beach. Col. Wilson’s command has 
been bivouacking for two days on our side of the 
mouth. We crossed them all over by 12; before 1, 
P. M., the column was en route up the river. The 
banks of the river are but slightly higher than the 
surface of the water for some miles up. The whole 
country low and filled with lagoons. There is a 
high ridge of sand hills some twenty feet high, ex- 
teuding up and down the coast, resting immediately 
on the beach. The country back of this ridge is one 
vast plain of prairie and lagoon. The road up 
the river is tolerably good. ‘The river is very ser- 
pentine. The road runs from bend to bend. ‘The 
distance by river nearly double that by road. The 
road up the right bauk is skirted tothe left and south 
by lagoons until you reach Barrita; so thata march of 
a column up this side was by no means exposed to a 
thick attack. The steamboat deck gave me a fine 
opportunity of observing the country. We can find 
no difficulty in making use of the river for transport- 
ing our supplies.” 





Semen 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 





To the senate of the United States: 

I communicate herewith a report from the secre- 
tary of war, transmitting the correspondence called 
for by the resolution of the senate of the Sth inst., 
with General Edmund P. Gaines and General Win- 
field Scott of the army of the United States. 

The report of the secretary of war, and the ac- 
companying correspondence with General Gaines, 
contain all the information in my possession in rela- 
tion to calls for ‘“‘volunteers or militia into the ser- 
vice of the United States’ ‘by any officer of the ar- 
my,’’ without legal ‘‘authority therefor,” and of the 
“measures which have been adopted”’ ‘‘in relation to 
such officer or truops so called into service.” 


In addition to the information contained in the re- 
port of the secretary of war, and the accompanying 
correspondence with ‘Major General Scott of the 
United States army, upon the subject of his taking 
the command of the army of occupation on the fron- 
tier of Texas”—I state, that on the same day on 
which 1 approved and signed the act of the 13th of 
May, 1846, entitled ‘An act providing for the pro- 
secution of the existing war between the United 
States and the republic of Mexico,” 1 communica- 
ted to General Scott, through the secretary of war, 
and also in a personal interview with that officer, 
my desire that he should take command of the army 
on the Rio Grande, and of the volunteer forces, 
which I informed him, it was my intention forthwith 
to call out to march to that frontier, to be employed 
in the prosecution of the war against Mexico. The 
tendor of the command to General Scott was volun- 
tary on my part, and was made without any request 
or intimation on the subject from him. {t was made 
consideration of his rank as commander in chief 

of the army. My communications with Gen’! Scott 
assigning him the command were verbal, first 
through the secretary of war, and afterwards in per- 
son. No written order was deemed to be necessary. 
General Scott assented to assume the command, and 
on the following day I had another interveiw with 

im and the secretary of war, in relation to the 
number and apportionment among the several states, 
of the volunteer forces to be called out for immedi- 
ale service; the forces which were to be organized 
and held in readiness subject to a future call should 
it become necessary; and other military preparations 





ous prosecution of the war. It was distinctly settled 
and was well understood by General Scott, that he 
was to command the army in the war against Mexi- 
co, and so continued to be settled and understood, 
without any other intention on my part, until the 
secretary of war submitted to me the letter of Gen. 
Scott addressed to him under date of the 2lst of 
May, 1846, a copy of which is herewith communi- 
cated. The character of that letter, made it proper 
in my judgment to change my determination in re- 
gard to the command of the army; and the secretary 
of war by my direction, in his letter of the 25th of 
May, 1846, a copy of which is also herewith com- 
municated, for the reasons herein assigned, informed 
General Scott that he was relieved from the com- 
mand of the army, destined to prosecute the war 
against Mexico, and that he would remain in the dis- 
charge of his duties at Washington. The command 
of the army on the frontier of Mexico has since been 
assigned to General Taylor with his brevet rank of 
major general, recently conferred upon him. 
JAMES K. POLK. 

Washington, June 8, 1846. 


[CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO GENERAL GAINES AND 
GENERAL SCOTT. ] 
War Department, June 8, 1846. 

Sir: In compliance with your direction, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith such letters and do- 
cuments as are in this department, to enable you to 
answer the rosolution of the senate of the 5th inst., 
requesting information. First, in relation to unau- 
thorised calls of volunteers and niititia into the ser- 
vice of the United States by any officer of the army, 
&e. Second, the correspondence between the secre- 
tary of war and Major General Scott, on the sub- 
ject of his taking the command of the army of oc- 
cupation on the frontiers of Texas, &c. And third, 
the correspondence between General Gaines and the 
government, from the Ist of June, 1845, to the pre- 
sent time, upon the subject of volunteers or militia 
ordered to the frontier of Texas. 

The information requested in the first and last 
branches of the resolution, is mainly furnished by 
the correspondence herewith submitted between this 
department and General Gaines, who is the only of- 
ficer of the army known to have called for volun- 
teers or militia without legal authority within the 
periods specified. The first unauthorized call by 
that officer was made on the governor of Louisiana 
on the 15th of August, 1845, for two companies of 
volunteer artillery, (about 200 men,) which were 
mustered into service on the 2]st of that month 
and immediately sent to Texas, to report to General 
Taylor at Corpus Christi. As soon as information 
of this call was made known to this department, 
General Gaines was reminded, in a communication 
addressed to him, that authority to make such calls 
was vested only in the president; and that ‘the emer- 
gency which would tolerate or excuse the assump- 
tion of this authority by a military officer in com- 
mand at a distance from the seat of government, in 
anticipation of the president’s action must be one in- 
dicating great and imminent peril to the country—a 
peril so great and,so imminent as to leave no reason- 
able doubt that the president, with a full knowledge 
of all the circumstances of the case, would have felt 
it to be his duty to resort to such aid.” As the call 
had been promptly responded to, and the troops sent 
to their destination before the action of Gen. Gaines 
could be stayed, General Taylor was directed to re- 
ceive and retain them in service, as long as, in his 
judgment, the public exigency might require, al- 
though, by your direction, Gen, Gaines was inform- 
ed that his proceeding was not approved by you.— 
These volunteers were discharged and sent home on 
the expiration of their three months’ term of ser- 
vice. 

No further calls appear to have been made by 
Gen. Gaines for volunteers or militia, until early in 
May of the present year, when unauthorized requests 
or requisitions in various forms aad of different im- 
port, were made by him for a volunteer force, some 
to be in readiness, and others for immediate entrance 
into service, the amount of which is not yet known 
at this department, but, as far as ascertained, is em- 
braced in a statement which is among the documents 
herewith furnished. 

{t is also understood that he has taken measures to 
organize troops independent of his calls upon states 
through the respective governors, and the accompa- 
nying documents show that he had appointed various 
staff officers, without instructions or legal authority. 
As soon as information was received of those pro. 
ceedings, prompt measures were taken to counteract 
them, and to arrest this course of independent action. 
A portion of those thus called into service by requi- 
sitions upon the governors of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Missouri, having promptly responded to the 
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that these calls upon them had been recognized to 
the extent of the numbers furnished and sent to Texas.”” 
To this extent, and no further, has the conduct of 
General Gaines, in making requisitions calling into 
service and organizing troops, been recogaized, and 
all beyond has been distinctly disavowed. 

By your direction orders hove been issued reliev- 
ing him from the command of the western division 
and requiring him to repair to this city. 

The correspondence called for by the second 

branch of the resolution accompanies this communi- 

cation. In relation to that part of it which asks for 

information ‘whether any order was at any time giv- 

en by the president or secretary of war to Gen. Scott 

to proceed to the Rio Grande, or to take command 

of the army,” &c., I have to state that about the time 

the Jaw recognizing the existence of a war bewteen 

the United States and México, and authorizing the 

raising of a volunteer force of 50,000 men was pass- 

ed, [ had a conversation with Major General Scott, 
and, by your direction, informed him that you in- 

tended to put the army, designed to operate against 
Mexico, undey his immediate command, and invited 

him, as you requested me to do, to call on you for 
the put pose of receiving your views and instructions. 

An interview between yourself and him, at which I 
was present, shortly after took place, when you an- 

nounced to-him your determination to assign him to 
the command of the army in the war against Mexi- 
co. The order and instructions to him were verbal, 
and I am not awate that they have been reiterated 

in writing. He immediately entered upon the ne- 

cessary arrangements to carry into effect your views 
and instructions, and, down to the present time, has 
been assiduously engaged in the duties of his office. 
Interviews and consultations between him and my- 
self, often at my particular instance, have very fre- 
quently taken place in regard to arrangements and 
preparations for carrying on the war. hen I first 
communicated to bim your intention to place him in 
the command of the army, he replied, that he should 
neither decline nor solicit that service; but at once 
on receiving your verbal order, entered readily into 
the preparatory measures to carry them into effect. 
I am not aware that he claimed “that command as 
due him from his rank in the army,” or expressed 
anv wish to be assigned to it, until his p ace 
was intimated in his letter of the 25th ultimo, in re- 
ply to mine of the same date, and his claim set forth 
in that of the 27th, both which are among the papers 
herewith submitted: His wishes in this respect have 
not been made known to me, further than they are 
expressed in these two letters. 1 had no intimation 
whatever that you intended to change, or thought of 
reconsidering the orders to General Scott, commit- 
ting to him the command of the army to operate 
against Mexico, until | had submitted to you his let- 
ter of the Qist ultimo. After your examination of 
that letter I received your direction, changing your 
previous orders, and communicated it to him in my 
letter of the 25th of May. 

I have the honor to be, with’great respect, your 
obedient servant. W. L. MARCY. 

To the Presipent. 





Headquarters of the army, 
Washington, May 21, 1846. 

Sir: I have received no orders, as yet, assigning 
me to the immediate command of the army about to 
be raised to conquer a peace within Mexico; but I 
have been told to hold myself in readiness for that 
service. From that moment I have occupied my- 
self, incessantly, with the vast preliminary arrange- 
ments which can only be made advantageously at 
this place, through the respective chiefs of the gen- 
eral staff—the adjutant geveral, quartermaster gen- 
eral, commissary general of subsistence, chief of 
ordnance, and surgeon general. I have been much 
occupied also in the distribution of the quotas of 
volunteers needed among the several states; in’ap- 
portioning the horse to the foot; m the study of the 
routes of march and water conveyance for the seyv- 
eral bodies of troops to the best points of the fron- 
tiers of Mexico; in the study of the northern inte- 
rior, and the southern routes to that republic; in 
looking to the means of transportation on the Rio 
Grande, to and beyond that river; in determining 
- depots of supplies of all sorts on this side, &c., 

c. 

As these matters are respectively settled, orders 
and instructions have been, or will be given, to the 
chiefs of the gencral staff at this place, and the 
routes of march and water convéyances, together 
with the depots for supplies of every description, 
are finally to be communicated to the unknown 
commanders of volunteers whose'services are to be 
accepted. 

In the midst of these multitudinows and indispen- 
sable occupations I have learned from you that 








and movements to be made with a view to the vigor- 
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uarters, that. I have not already put myself in ronte 
or the Riv Grande; and now, with fourteen hours a 
day of preliminary work remaining on my hands for 
many days, I find myself compelied to stop that ne- 
cessary work to guard myself against, perhaps, utter 
condemnation in the quarters alluded to. I am too 
old a soldier, and have had too much special experi- 
ence, not to feel the infinite importance of securing 
myself against danger, (ill will or pre-condemna- 
tion,) in my rear, before advancing upon a public 
enemy. 

Not an advantageous step can be taken in a for- 
ward march without the confidence that all is well 
behind. .If insecure in that quarter,no general can 
put his whole heart and mind into the work to be 
done.in front. Iam, therefore, not a little alarmed, 
nay, crippled in my energies, by the knowledge of 
the impatience in question, and I beg to say, I fear 
no other danger. . 

My intentions have been, after making all prelimi- 
nary arrangements here, to pass down the Ohio and 
Mississippi, to see, or to assure m¥self by corres- 

ndence, that the volunteers,on whom we are most- 
iy to rely in the prosecution of the existing war, are 
rapidly assembling for the service; to learn the pro- 
bable time of their readiness to advance upon Mexico; 
to ascertain if their supplies of every kind are in 
place, or are likely to.be in place in sufficient time; 
to hasten one and the other; to harmonize the move- 
ments of volunteers, and to modify their routes, (if 
necessary), 80 that all, or at Jeast a sufficient num- 
ber, shall arrive at the indicated points in the Mexi- 
can frontier at the best periods, and, as far as prac- 
ticable, about the same time. All that 1 have but 
sketched I deem to be not only useful to success, but 
indispensable. As a soldier I make this assertion 
without the fear of contradiction from any honest and 
candid soldier. 


Against the ad captandum condemnation of all other 
persons, whoever may be designated for the high 
command in question, there can be no reliance (in 
his absence) other than the active, candid and steady 
support of his government. If I cannot have that 
sure basis to rest upon, it will be infinitely better for 
the country, (not to speak of my personal security), 
that some other commander of the new army against 
Mexico should be selected. No matter who he may 
be, he shall, at least, be judged and supported by me, 
in this office and everywhere else, as { would de 
sire, if personally in that command, to be myself 
judged and supported. 

My explicit meaning is, that 1 do not desire to 
place myself in the most perilous of all positions— 
a fire upon my rear from Washington, and the fire in 
front from the Mexicans. 

it was distinctly admitted, and laid down as a basis, 
in the interviews I had the honor to hold with the 
president and yourself on the subject, (hat a special 
army of some thirty thousand troops, regulars and 
twelve months’ volunteers, would be necessary for 
the march against, and the conquest of # pose in 
Mexico. I adhere to that opinion. It is foreseen, 
with tolerable certainty, that we shall not have in 
many months, more than seven thousand, (if quite so 
many), regulars, applicable to“that service. The 
remaining numbers are to be made up in volunteer 
horse and ‘foot. ‘suppose of these, taken together, 
about 17,000 have been actually called for. There 
is yet good time to make the additions suggested in 
one of the tables I had the honor to submit last 
night. 

The question follows: By what time can an army 
ef about 80,000, as above, be brought to act from 
the different .points agreed upon in the interviews 
alluded to, upon. Mexico? 

More than half of the 7,000 regulars remain to be 
recruited, I hope-they may be obiained and taken 
to the Rio Grande, theugh raw or ininstructed, by 
the first of September oext. .Can two-thirds, or even 
a half,of the volunteer horse.be got to that river 
much before that time? I greatly.doubt the possibili- 
ty-~without the shadow of a douwt about the patriot- 
jsm or zeal of the citizens who have been specially 
called upon, The foot volunteers, aided by water 
transportation, {believed .to.be impossible with the 
horse), may probably reach all the points for com- 
mencing operations a week or twoearlier. But if 
horse bé a necessary element to success, (and two- 
thirds, if not three-fourths, of the Mexican army are 
understood to be in (he saddle), what atility would 
there be in forcing the foot much ahead of the horse? 
This ought to be matter of arrangement, left to the 
commander of the special army, 43 information may 
open upop him in his progress to the Mexican froa- 
tier, near the heads of columns, or in easy corres- 
ponding distance with most of them. The particuiar 
question here then recurs, Can the horse regiment 
from Kentucky, the most distant from Mexico,) or 
that from Tennessee, (say nineteen days nearer), 
reach the Rio Grande (by /and be it remembered), 


mentioned? J have learned persona 


Kentucky, that that most distant horse regi nent 
cannot be assembled, (say) at Frankfort on the 
Bowling-green, earlier than the latter part of June. 

Thence it will probably be obliged to march via 
Memphis, Fulton, on the Red river, San Antonio de 
Bexar, &c., a line of some 1,200 miles. The routes 
of the Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi horse 
will be respectively, say 400, 600, and 700 miles 
shorter, but even the middle of Tennessee horse re- 
giment, cannot, allowing not a day for instruction at 
its rendezvous on the route, reach the Rio Grande, 
before (according to all computations we can make 
here) the middle of August. 

I think, considering that we cannot hope to have 
more than 800 regular cavalry on the lower Rio 
Grande, no commander would be willing to enter 
Mexico without both the Kentucky and Tennessee 
regiments of horse, and all that have been called 
from points nearer to the field of expected opera- 
tions. I may now state a fact which seems to be 
conclusive as to the period best for taking up lines 
of operations from and beyond the lower Rio 
Grande. 


All the information that can be obtained here 
represents that the rainy season, on and south 
of the Rio. Grande, begins about June, and ter- 
minates about the first of September; that during 
that season the hoof of the horse and the mule 
becomes softened (though shod) and diseased so as 
to disable the ammal for travel and work. Again: 
itis at the end of the rainy season, and for some 
weeks later, that in the northern provinces of Mex- 
ico, men and horses would have the best chance to 
obtain drinking water; the horses the best grazing, 
and the commissaries the best beef and mutton for 
men. 

But another reason has been mentioned why I 
should leave the preliminary work to be done here, 
and abandon the twelve months volunteers to find 
their way as they may to the Mexican frontier— 
viz: the number of patriotic Louisianians who have 
poured, and are pouring in, upon Brevet Brigadier 
General Taylor, at Point Isabel or opposite to Mata- 
moros. 

Those meritorious volunteers can, under the cir- 
cumstances, have legally engaged for three months 
only. They could have had no knowledge of the 
volunteer act of May 13, 1846, without which no 
enrolment for more than three months would be 
binding upon them. After that term, without a for- 
mal re enrolment, under the recent act, for the long- 
er period, not an officer or a man could be legally 
held to service or tried for any offence whatever.— 
They evidently hastened to the scene of danger 
to succour our little army there; to save it from 
what they no doubt deemed probable surrender or 
destruction. Many of the Louisianians may be rea- 
dy to become twelve months volunteers, and to be 
organized legally as such. As three-months men 
they could hardly, even in the absence of hostile 
forces, saarch to Monterey, before becoming enti- 
tled to (no doubt) an honorable discharge. Before 
the time for that discharge, it may certainly be 
well—if numbers of them do not volunteer under 
the recent act—to send the quotas of foot, called 
for from the lower Mississippi, to aid General Tay- 
lor in defending his position, and perhaps taking 
new ones on the other side of the Rio Grande:— 
But for the conquest of a peace, by regular, inces- 





sant, and forward movements, the basis of our cal- 
‘culations here (as to numbers) must be altogether 
extravagant, if a much larger army, including that 
\in position and one very differently composed, (in 
horse and foot,) be not necessary, Jt was to com- 
mand such larger army that I understood myself as 
likely to be sent to the Mexican frontier, as it is al- 
ways unjust to a junior general who has done well, 
and is supposed to be duing well, to supersede him 
| by a general of higher rank, without sending with 
the latter corresponding reinforcements. I should 
esteem myself the unhappy instrument of wounding 
the honorable pride of the gallant and judicious 
Taylor, it ordered to supersede him under different 
circumstances. 


However the foregoing suggestions (hastily thrown 
together) may be viewed, | have deemed it due more 
to the country than my humble self, that I should 
| present them, and await the wishes or the orders of 
the president. 

_ With great respect, 1] have the honor to remain, 
Sir, your most obedient servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 





War Department, May 25, 1846, 
Sin; I have received your letter of the 2lst in- 
stant, and considering its extraordinary character, 





much before the day (Ist of saptomeet before | and the grave matters set forth therein, reflectins 
ly from the zea- upon the motives and objects of the president in tap. 
lous and, intelligent adjutant. general, (Dudley) of | 
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dering to you, as he has, in an explicit manner, tho 
command of the forces destined for the war againg; 
Mexico, I deem it to be my duty to lay it before 
him, and take bis direction in regard to its cop. 
tents. 

The passages in your letter which have excited his 
surprise and deep regret, are those in which you 
impute to the president, in terms not inexplicit, ji) 
will towards yourself, or precondemnation, and a 
course of conduct on his part which has already, as 
you allege, impeded your labors of preparation and 
crippled your energies. ? 


A reference to two or three paragraphs in your 
letter will show that he is not at liberty to give q 
different construction of your language. You were, 
through me, and also a personal interview with 
the president, made acquainted with his settled de. 
termination to put you in immediate command of 
the forces to be employed in carrying on the war 
with Mexico, and you had, as you state, been de. 
voting your time and attention to preliminary and 
preparatory arrangements. ‘In the midst of these 
multitudinous and indispensable occupations,” (you 
say,) “I have learned from you that much impa. 
tience, is already felt, perhaps in high quarters, 
that | have not already put myself in route for the 
Rio Grande; and now, with fourteen hours a day of 
preliminary work remaining on my hands for many 
days, I find myself compelled to stop that neces. 
sary work to guard myself against, perhaps, utter 
condemnation in the quarters alluded to. 1 am too 
old a soldier, and have had too much special experi- 
ence, not to feel the infinite importance of securing 
myself against danger—(ill will, or precondemnation) 
in my rear, before advancing upon the public ene- 
my. Not an advantageous step can be taken ina 
forward march, without the confidence that all is 
well behind. If insecure in that quarter, no gene- 
ral can put his whole heart and mind into the work 
to be done in front. I am, therefore, not a little 
alarmed—nay, crippled in my energies—by the know- 
ledge of the impatience in question; and I beg to say 
I fear no other danger.” 


This langnage scarcely requires acomment. That 
it conveys the strongest suspicion—not to say a di- 
rect imputation of most unworthy motives in the 
executive government—of bad faith towards your 
self—of a reckless disregard of the interests of the 
country—of a design to carry on a war against you 
while you are sent forth to carry on a war against 
the public enemy, there can be, I think, no question. 
You must allow me to advert to the only fact to 
which you allude as the foundation for such grave 
imputations. You have learned, you say, fromm 
that much impatience is feit, perhaps in high quarters, 
that you are not already pul in route for the Rio 
Grande, &c. What was said on this point at our ir 
terview, when this subject was alluded to, is not so 
fully stated as it ought to be, considering the pur 
poses to which you have converted it. You pre 
sented to me fully and clearly the difficulties and de- 
lays which, in your opinion, would attend the a 
sembling of ‘the volunteers on the Rio Grande, and, 
in conclusion, expressed your belief that it could not 
be done before the lst day of September next. | 
then alluded to the troops which were now hastening 
to Gen. Taylor’s standard, under his requisition—t0 
the excited feelings of the country—to the patriotic 
ardor of those troops—to the disappointment which 
both they and the country would feel, if an army of 
eight or ten thousand men were on the Rio Grande 
comparatively inactive during their entire tour of 
service, which being limited to three months, would 
terminate before the period named by you for the 
assembling of the volunteers on the Rio Grande. It 
was with special reference to the employment of the 
troops that would be on that frontier by the 1st day 
of June, that1 spoke of what would be the sent 
ments of the country, and of the service, and of the 
expectations of the executive upon this subject. 
was well aware that the president was most alx- 
ious that the war should be prosecuted with prompt 
ness and vigor, and that the brave and patriotic 
men who had been cailed out should have an opp 
tunity to render their country active and effectivé 
service. 1 knew, too, that the president confidently 
hoped and expected that a large porion of the volut 
teers, authorised by the act of May 13th, would 4” 
rive on the frontier in sufficient foree for activ? 
operations before the time which you indicated.— 
With the view of securing this important objech 
the most energetic measures had been adopted. 
Every consideration of economy and duty forbade 
that the troops should, if thus collected, be pe 
mitted to remain inactive, by reason of the eye 
of the general officer, who, fully possessed of t ' 
views of the executive, was to direct their move 
ments, 
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this point. : 
manner it was, should not have been kindly receiv- 
ed, is surprising to me; but vastly more so is the 
fact, that it should be made the basis of the most 
offensive imputations against the executive govern- 
ment, which had voluntarily selected you to conduct 
our army, and determined to put at your disposal 
the amplest means it could command to insure victo- 
ry, and to bring the war to a successful and speedy 
termination. 

jt was alsoa matter of unfeigned surprise to me 
that you should have attributed to the president the 
intention of opening a fire upon your rear, while, a 
fire in front was opened upon you by the enemy.— 
On what foundation could such an assumption rest? 
Had not the president, in a frank and friendly spi- 
rit, just entrusted you with a command on which the 
glory and interest of the country depended, to say 
nothing of the success of his own administration.— 
How could you, under these circumstances, arrest 
your labors of preparation, and suffer your energies 
to be crippled, for the purpose of indulging in illi- 
bera! imputations against the man who had just be- 
stowed upon you the highest mark of his confi- 
dence? 

Entertaining, as it is most evident you do, the 
opinion that such are the motives and designs of the 
executive towards you, end declaring it to be your 
explicit meaning that ‘tyou do not desire to place 
yourself in the most perilous of all positions—a fire 
upon your rear from Washington, and the fire in front 
from the Mexicans,” and so entertaining them entirely 
without cause, or even the shadow of justification, 
the president would be wanting in his duty to the 
country, if he were to persist in his determination 


B of imposing upon you the command of the army in 


the war against Mexico. He would probably mis- 
understand the object you had in view in writing 
your letter, and Cisappoint your expectations, if he 
did not believe that it was intended to effect a 
change of his purpose in this respect. I am, there- 
fore, directed by him to say that you will be contin- 
ued in your present position here, and will devote 
your efforts to making arrangements and preparations 
for the early and vigorous prosecution of hostilities 
against Mexico. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W.L. MARCY. 

Major General Winrietp Scortr, Commanding 
General, &c. — 


Headquarters of the army, Washington, May 25, 1845. 

Sir: Your letter of this date, received at about 6, 
P.M., as 1 sat down to take a hasty plate of soup, de- 
mands a prompt reply. 

You have taken four days to reflect, and to con- 
vicl me, upon my lettcr to you of the 21st instant, of 
official, perhaps, personal disrespect to the constitu- 
tional commander in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States. 

If you have succeeded in imparting that impres- 
sion to the president, then, by the conclusion of your 
leer, written in his behalf, 1 am placed under very 
high obligations to his magnanimity—may 4 not add, 
to his kindness?—in not placing me instantly in ar- 
rest, and before a general court martial. 1 may then 
hope that the president saw no such intended disre- 
spect; and I can assure you both that | feei too great 
adeference to the constitution and the laws of my 
Country to offer or to design an indignity 10 our chief 
Magistrate. 


The strongest passages in my condemned letter 
are, | think, hypothetical. Jn it, ] spoke of ‘‘impa- 
hence”—““perhaps in high quarters;” of, ‘‘perhaps, 
uller condemnation in the quarters alluded to;” of 
the “infinite importance of securing myself against 
danger (ill will or precondemnation) in my rear,” and 
of that “most perilous of all positions” to any com- 
Mander—‘g fire upon [his} rear from Washington, 
and the fire in front from the Mexicans.” And | also 
Spoke of the necessity of ‘the active, candid, and 
Steady support of (such commander’s) government” 
10 hopes of conciliating it. 

VOW, if there be any offence to the president in 

€8€ passages—the intention of committing which 

Ullerly disclaim—it must in candor, be found in the 
Meaning of the passages “high quarters” and the 

quarters alluded to,” which qualify all the others 
quoted by you. 

It will be perceived that I spoke not of the highest 
quarter, but, in the plural, “high quarters;’? and | 
6 a an act of justice, no less to myself than the 
President, to say { meant “impatience,” and even 
op econdemnation,” on your part, and the known, 
M Foe violent condeinnation of me on the part 
peeslien” leading and supposed confidants of the 

dent in the two houses of congress, (high 


That this communication, made in the | 








the least regard to the honorable pride and distinc- 
tion of the gallant general already in command on 
that river; who, we knew, had done well, was doing 
well, and who, I was quite sure, and his little army, 
would, if the occasion offered, cover themselves with 
glory. My prediction, in this respect, has been fully 
accomplished. 

But that I did fear, and meant to express the fear 
inmy hasty letter of the ist, that those persons 
here enumerated would, sooner or later, impart 
their precondemnation of me to the president, | 
willnotdeny. My letter was written, in part, to 
guard both the president and myself against such a 
result, which would have been fatal, not only to me, 
but perhaps, for a campaign, to the service of the 
country. Hence the details I entered into to show 
the president and the secretary of war—neither sup 
posed to be professionally experienced in the tech- 
nical preliminaries of a campaign—what had been, 
and what would continue for some days—my _ inces- 
sant occupations. There is no special pleading in this 
explanation. It is written and offered in good faith; 
in proof of which 1 beg to refer to my letter to you of 
of this date, in three hours before the reception of 
that to which 1 am now replying. 

You speak of my interview with the president 
on the subject of the intended formidable invasion 
of Mexico. I wish J had the time to do justice to 
my recollection of the president’s excellent sense, 
military comprehension, patience, and courtesies, in 
these interviews. | have since often spoken of the 
admirable qualities he displayed on those occasions, 
with honor, as far as it was in my power to do him 
honor. 


And to you, sir, allow me to say I have not accus 
ed you, and do not mean to accuse you, of a set pur. 
pose to discredit me as the commander at first de- 
signed for the new army that is to invade Mexico.— 


I bear in mind with pleasure the many personal cour- | 


tesies that I have, for long years, received at your 
hands. But I have for many days believed that you 
have allowed yourself to be influenced against me by 
the clamor of some of the friends to whom I have 
alluded. To that source, and from no ill will of 
your own, I have feared that you bad not made, and 
were not likely to make, the just and easy explana- 
tions in my behalf, which might be made. You are 
also aware of other causes of uneasiness I have 
against the department—of the want of that confi 

dence and support necessary to my official position— 
whether here or on the Rio Grande. I have hereto- 
fore explained myself on these points, which renders 
repetition unnecessary. 

Whether it shall be the pleasure of the president 
to send me to the Rio Grande, (which | would pre. 
fer,) or to retain me here, I can only say, I am equal- 
ly ready todo my duty in either position, with al] 
my zeal, and all my ability. 

In great haste, 1 have the honor to remain, your 
most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 


LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. SCOTT TO THE SEC'Y OF WAR. 
Headquarters of the army, 
Washington, May 25, 1846 

] respectfully submit to the secretary of was cer- 
tain leading points, on the settlement of which wili 
depend a great number of smaller matters to be at- 
tended to successively and rapidly. 

My aliusion is to the different slate quotas of 
twelve-month volunteers which have been called 
for, and which are to be ordered to march against 
Mexico. 

} suppose that those volunteers may be by states, 
assembled at their respective rendezvous about as 
follows: 

Ohio quota, at or near Cincinnati, June 20, 1846. 

Kentucky quota, at say Frankfort or Bowling 
Green, June 20, 1846. 

Indiana quota, at say Madison or Jefferson, June 
20, 1846. 

IN|inors quota, at say Quincy and Shawneetown, 
June 25, 1846. . 

Tennessee quota, at say Nashville and Memphis, 
June 25, 1846. 

Missouri quota, at say Fort Leavenworth and Jef- 
ferson Barracks, June 25, 1846. 

Arkansas quota, at say Washington or Fulton, 
June 30, 1846. 

Mississippi quota, at say Natchez, June 30, 1846. 

Aiabama quota, at say Mobile, June 30, 1946. 

Georgia quota, at say Columbus, on the Chatta- 
hooche, June 30, 1846. 

The great difficulty first to be’considered is, the 
placing of the mounted volunteers on the Rio Grande, 
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quarters;) because, on an intimation—not an order| and at the proper points—say (for the Chihuahua 
; | Gxpedition) a littl 4 
raised—nay, aban- | Grande; and (for th 


north of the Presidio de Rio 

mareh upon Monterey and 
south) at Camargo and at Matamoros, or Rhinoso. 

Supposing the rivers to be navigable in all July 
for steamers of the middle size, the horse regiments 
may be transported (but at great cost) from Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee, &c., via New Orleans and the Gulf 
of Mexico, to La Baca, (a branch at Matagorda bay,) 
and thence marched to the Presidio de Rio Grande, 
so as to reach that more distant point by (say) the 
Ist of August. The horse destined for the lower 
points—as Camargo, Rhinosa, and Matamoros— 
might proceed, by sea, to Point Isabel, and thus reach 
the Rio Grande a little earher. But the horse regi- 
ment from Arkansas. would be obliged to march 
from Fulton to the Presidio de Rio Grande, (say) 
600 miles, which would delay its arrival to about the 
10th of August. 


All the foot volunteers called for, aided by steam, 
may be taken to the several points on the Rio Grande 
a little earlier. 

It is thus shown, according to the best calculations 
which can be made here—no matter how great the 
zeal and energy of the state authorities and of the 
volunteers themselves—that the whole, (say 22,000,) 
nor the greater part of the twelve-month volunteers 
—horse and foot—cannot be brought on the Rio 
Grande before the first week in August, if so soon. 

Assuming, then, the possibility of getting (say) 
22,000 twelve-month volunteers (horse and foot) in 
position on the Rio Grande by the Ist, or even the 
10th of August, and leaving out, for the present, the 
possibility of extending the regular regiments (there 
or to be sent) by raw recruits to 6,000 or 7,000 men 
—all within the same time—I come next to the sec- 
ond difficulty—can the troops, afler getting in position, 
take up lines of operations beyond that river with any 
probability. nay, possibility, of advantage, in the month 
of August? 

This is the question put here in the second place; 
but which is the first in importance now to be met. 

As a soldier, whether | am to command in the ex- 
pedition or not, it is my duty to meet it. No matter 
what the danger to myself—and | know that I have 
already been condemned for having suggested the Ist 
of September as the earliest day for marching much 
beyond the Rio Grande—I have now, according to 
better and most reliable information, come to the 
conclusion that such operations cannot, after, say 
the 10th of June, or before the Ist of October, be as- 
sumed with the Jeast possible advantage. This is 
a conclusion which, (under every personal dan- 





ger) | dare announce, and J beg all above me im au- 
| thority to discuss it with severity, but also with ean- 
| dor; and if the conclusion shall be found to be just, 
\that I may be cordially and extensively sustained 
against the clamors of the ignorant and the slanders 
of the malign. 1 make this request not as a personal 
favor, but for the good of the service, so far as my 
humble abilities, and far greater experience, may be 
deemed of any advantage to that service. 


My conclusion as to the Ist of October is founded 
on the most satisfactory information derived from 
col. A. Butler, a distinguished officer in the war of 
1812, since minister in Mexico, &c. and from gen, J. 
T. Mason, whio has travelled much in Mexico with 
col. Butler. [tis clear to my mind that the two know 
more of Northern and Middle Mexico than all other 
persons, taken together, within the District of Co- 
lumbia. I beg to refer to them. They are full, 
precise, and emphatic on the sutyject. 

if their conclusion (uow mine) be adopted by the 
higher authorities here, and laid down as a basis, 
then these smaller points and details necessarily fol- 
low: 

Let the state quotas, as above, meet at the respec- 
tive rendezvous wilhout delay, be inspected, muster- 
ed into service, and armed, as promptly as practica- 
ble; let them be supplied with subsistence, camp 
equipage, be put under instruction, and held in readi- 
ness in time toreach the Rio Grande, according to 
the routes which may be given, a little before the 
beginning of October—say by the 25th of September. 


It is here assumed that all spare time for instruction, 
as cavalry or us infantry, had better be taken at this 
than the other end of the line (Riv Grande) of march 
or water transportation; Ist, om account of healih, 
(while at rest;) and, 2d, on account of abundance and 
cheapness of subsistence and other supplies. 

But there are offsets agains! those advantages; 1. The 
rivers ia August and September may not furnish as good 
navigation asin July. 2. Such of the troops as shall be 
ubliged to pass by New Orleaus may, after July, be in 
danger of taking the yellow fever; and 3. The earlier 
presence of a portion of the twelve-month volunteers 
may (possibly) be needed to aid in the defence of posi- 
tions ou the Rio Grande, (say) Matamoros, Rhinosa, 
and Camargo, which Gen. ‘l'aylor may have taken, or 
desire to take, before the large army can be ready (say 
| Oct. Ist,) to take up the long line of invasion. 
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All these points I am ready to discuss, to balance and 
to setile with the secretary of war, at his call; and I beg 
to add that they ought to be early settled. 

Now, I hope to be pardoned in saying something fur- 
ther in respect to myself. , 

I have been preparing, by looking to quotas, rendez 
vous routes, (on beth sides of the Rio Grande,) arms. 
accoutrements, camp equipage, subsisience, means of 
transportation, (steamers, wheels, and packs,) Mexican 
topography, &c., &c., in order tu be ready to obey any 
instrocuons for distant service, with which the president 
may honor me. Such have been my incessant occupa- 
tions since the intimation that] might be required to 
command the new forces against Mexico. 

I think my preliminary and necessary occupations 
may be ended here in (say) three days more, when, pre- 
mising that, after the great and brilliant victories of the 
gallant Taylor, (of which we have recently heard,) [ 
should be ashamed to supercede him before the arrival! 
of compctent reinforcements to penetrate the interior, 
and to conquer a peace, I shall be ready for any instruc- 
tions or orders with which the president may honor me. 

All which is respectiully sub:niited. 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. W. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 


War depariment, May 26, 1846. 

Sir: Your letter of yesterday, although left at ny house 
last evening, was not received by me until this morning. 
Though not much of the time between the date of yours 
of the 21st, and of my reply of yesterday was devoted 
to the subject, yet it was. as justice to you required it 
it should, well considered, and the construction reluct. 
antly given to your letter, was such, and only such, as 
your language seemed to me to render unavoidable. As 
you now explain that letter, the suspiciuns or imputa- 
tions of “all-wiil,” “precondemnation,” &c., were not 
intended by you to be applied to the president, but in 
some measure to myself. There is nothing in that letter 
which warrants this particular application,—there was 
nothing in our intercourse, and ceriainly nothing in the 
state of my feelings which could lead even to a conjec- 
ture that such an application was designed. 

You cannot recur with more pleasure than I do to 
the “many personal courtesies” between us fur “long 

ears.” and [ was unconscious that the kindly feelogs 
in which they had their origin, had undergone any 
change—on my part they certainly had not. I had 
hoped that your caowieline of my character was such 
as to place me in your opinion beyond the suspicion or 
apprehensiun which you seem to have indulged, that 1 
was capable of being influenced and co:trolled in my 
official conduct towards you by unfounded clamor, even 
shuuld it come trom “leadiug and supposed confidants 
of the president in the two houses of congress’? As you 
“have not accused,” and as you declare “dv not mean 
tu accuse me of a set purpose to discredit you, as the 
coinmander,” &c , but only fear the effects of sinister in- 
fluences, I submit to your judgment whether it was not 
due to our personal and official relations, that you 
should have been more explicit—that you should have 
stated the circumstances which had excited your appre- 
hensions, and thereby opened the way to correct the 
rash conclusiun you have adopted, ‘that (I) had alluwed 
(myself) to be influenced by the clamor of some of the 
fiiends to Whom (you) have alluded.” 

You state that lam “aware of other causes of unea- 
siness” (you) “have against the department—ot the 
want of that confidence and support necessary to (your) 
official pusition, whether here or on the Rio Grande.”— 
I must say that Iam wholly ignorant of any just cause 
fer uneasiness on your part, and I am very sure you 
have no ground whatever to sustain the a:legation of a 
want of that confidence and support n-cessary to your 
“official position.” ‘The matters, or rather matter to 
which you allude, (for I can recoliect but one,) and 
which has been made the subject of a frank—and | 
hoped—satisfactory explanation, was of minor import 
ance of too slight a character to disturb our friendly in- 
tercuurse, or influence in the smallest deyree our offi- 
cial relations. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedi- 
ent servan', M. L. MARCY. 

Major General Winrittp Scort, 

Commanding General, &c. &c. 


Headquarters of the army, 
Washington, May 27, 1346, 

Sie: I bad the honor to receive your letter of yester- 
day. at my office, about 9 v’clock at night. 

As you do not say that you had shown my explanato- 
ry note to you of the previous night, May 25, (printed in 
the Umon of June 8) tothe president, may I beg you to 
lay the fair copy (herewith) before him. In this copy 
I have inserted in brackets a material word—"‘friends” 
—accidentally omitted ia the hurry of writing, and also 
a developmen! of my meaning in another place, in red 
ink and in brackets. 


Allow me to recapitulate some of the principal facts | 


in my present (to me) unfortunate misunderstanding 
with the war department. 


About the 13th instant, both you and the president | that both Gen. Wool and myself would be superseded, at 


expressed the desire, very expliciily, that I should con- 
duct, on an extensive scale, with the new forces about 


to be raised, the conquest of a peace within Mexico.— | as was generally understood, from civil or poliucal life. 


l considered myself hoavred by the intended appoiat- 


ment, and I beg that my expressions on the occasion, | may be seen in my letter to you of the following day, 


which I need vot bere repeat, may be remembered. 


1 have suid in iny letter to you of the 2lst instant, “I | that moment, (betore my letier of the 21st) J have had 


have received no orders as ye'!, assigning ime to the im- 


mediate command of the army abvut to be raised,” &c. 


! stant, when you spoke of the impatience manifested at 





iter, ] concluded my prompt explanatory reply, thus: 





No officer of the army or navy was ever despatched by 
any execulive, on distant important service, without 
writien instructions, or orders from his government. I 
have received no such paper, and have never even heard 
that such paper had been drawn up, or was even in 
preparation for me. It is evident, then, that, without 
written instructions, or orders, I could not have left my 
habitual duties here, independent of the aparece ar- 
rangements for the formidable movements contemplated 
against Mexico 


On the 18th instant, hearing that Mexican troops had | he 


assed the Rio Grande, and of the capture of Captain 

horntom’s detachment, I addressed a letter to Genera! 
Taylor, a copy of which I annex, and beg it, also, (with 
this letter.) may be laid before the president. The letter 
to Gen. Taylur was twice sent up to you before it was 
despatched, and, at your instance, was changed (by the 
omission of a paragraph) to the exact shape of this copy. 

Its last paragraph ts in these words: ‘I do not now 
expect to reach the Rio Grande much ahead of the hea- 
vy reinforcements alluded to avove, or to assume the im- 
mediate command in that quarter before my arrival.” 

I quote this paragraph to show thatI did not expect to 
be sent tv the Rio Grande, and did not even suspect it 
was the intention of the president, or yourself, to send 
me thither, “‘much ahead of the heavy reinforcements 
alluded to”—viz: some twenty odd thousand volunteers, 
besides a few additional regulars. 

Thoug': I had oceasion to see you twice or thrice in 
the mean time, I heard no complaint from you, and re- 
ceived no coriection of that misapprehension—if, -n fact, 
I had fallen into any—befure the evening of the 20th in- 


miy occupations (or delay) here—which complaint caus- 
ed my letter to you of the next morning—May 2lst. 

li seemed. therefore, evicent to me, at the time, that 
your complaint had been caused by the out-of-dour cla- 
mors to which | have since alluded. 


Three hours before I received your letter of the 25th 
instant, conveying the displeasure of the executive, and 
without the least expectation of receiving such a letter, 
I had sent into you my report or note of the same day, 
(the 25th,) which concluded with this declaration: 

“T think my preliminary and necessary occupation 
may be ended here in (say) three days more, when— 
premising that after the great and brilliant victories of 
the gallant Taylor, (of which we have recently heard,) 
I should be ashamed to supercede him before the arrival 
of competent reinforcements to penetrate the interior of 
Mexico, and to conquer a peace—lI shall be ready for 
any instructions or orders with which the president may 
honor me.” 

And again, on that day, (the night of the 25th,) after 
receiving the censure of the president, through your let- 


“Whether it shall be the pleasure of the president to 
send me to the Rio Grande, (which 1 would prefer,) or 
to retain me here, 1 can only say I am equally ready 
to do my duty in either position with all my te all 
my ability.” 

I still hope when the president shall have read that 
explanatory letter and the foregoing exposition of facts 
attentively, he may be willing to recur to his original 
purpose, and accord to my senior rank the preference 
which I have never ceased to entertain, and which I 
should have pressed with incessant zeal, but for the ap- 
prehensions heretofore expressed, aud which your letter 
has nearly, if not quite, removed. I therefore beg to 
to claim that command, whenever the president may 
deem it proper to give me the assignment—whether to- 
day, or at any other better time, he may be pleased to 
designate. 


In your rejoinder to me of yesterday (May 26:h,) which 
I have acknowledged above, you quote from my letter 
of explanation the words: ‘*Yuu are also aware of other 
causes of uneasiness I have agains: the department,” 
&c., &c. 

Y vur notice of this complaint, on my part, is so liberal 
| —not to say kind—that Lam bound to be frank and expli- 
cit, a8 to one ol those causes: [ had, upon my mind, in 








hastily penning those words, these facts: Brigadier Ge- 
neral Wool was called to this place, by letter of your 
own writing, to command, under me, one of the detach- 
ed columns against Mexico, according to an understand- 
ing between the president, you, and me, to that effect. 
I saw Gen. Woo] first, the day of his arrival (May 17,) 
and cummunicated to him the purpose “of ms being 
called to this place. Ina day or two, I learned fiom 
Gen. Wool that, notwithstanding my intimation, he had 
been told by you. he might not be ulumately assigned to 
| that command, because, perhaps, other generals might 
| be authorized and appvuinted, tor the army, and callea 
into service from the states. That information gave me 
no serious apprehensions for Gen. Wool or myself, until 
| I saw, in the morning of the 20th, a bill reported in the 
senate (at your immediate instance I knew,) the day be- 
fore, providing for two major generals, and four briga- 
dier generals, to be added tothe regular military esta- 
blishment, besides giving to the president the power of 
i gelecting state generals fur the command of the 50,000 
‘volunteers. I then thought I saw a strong probability 





‘least in the war against Mexico, by two of the new regu- 
‘lar gene:als of uur respective grades, to be appointed, 


It was then that my apprelensions became serious, as 
| (May 2\st,) and in many of my subsequent acts. From 


but little doubt down to last night, that if that bill be- 


—,. 


Mexico. 

I will now, however, hope for better fortune; and, a 
senior rank, I have the honor to remain, sir, your mog, 
obedient servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 


P.S, I add to the papers, herewith, a copy of Cy) 

Butler’s explanatory notes of a rough sketch made }, 

him of northern Mexico, which may be valuable. Th, 

colonel, in the notes, is not so full on the rainy season a, 

and Gen. J. T. Mason were in conversation wi 

me. I beg again to refer to them personally, W.s§ 
Hon. Wt. L. Marcy, secretary of war. 


Headquarters of the army, 
Washington, May 18, 1846, 
Sie: We have no report trom you later than the 26th 
ultimo, and but little through unofficial sources 80 lai, 
as the morning of the 29th. Of course, notwithstay¢. 
ing our high confidence in you and your little army, we 
are anxious to hear further from you. All the succes 
that may be expected under the circumstances is conf. 

dently relied upon. 

Congress having recognised the existence of war by. 
tween the United States and the republic of Mexic, 
and having authorized the acceptance of 50,000 volyp. 
teers, the war departinent has already called upon seye. 
ral states for quotas of twelve-month volunteers—mak- 
ing a total of about 20,000, say one-fourth horse, to march 
upon Mexico from different puints on the Rio Grande. 
Ot course, at this early moment, and at this distanc, 
from the scene of intended operations, no definite pla 
of campaign has been laid down. Being destined to the 
chief command of the augmented forces, [ shall delay 
as much as possible of that plan until I can profit ly 
your better knowledge of the enemy’s country, when j 
is iny hope to have the benefit of your valuable service; 
according to your brevet rank and with the column thy 
ney, be the most agreeable to you. 

; e have multiplied our force on the general recryj: 
ing service, and hope, in two or three months, to bring 
up the privates of companies to 70 or 80—at least in tie 
regiments with you. 


I fear that we shall not be able to put on the Rip 
Grande, with our utmost efforts, more than ten or fiitee, 
thousand voluiteers by the first of September—the beg 
period, we learn here, tor the commencement of oper. 
tions beyond, with the view to the conquest of peace- 
What you may have done since the 26:h ultimo, or wast 
you may be able to accumplish before Septeinber, wit) 
your limited means, towards that general end—an he 
norable peace—cannot now be assumed. We my 
hope, that, with the small reinturcements you have by 
this time received, you have forced back the Mexican 
to the right bank of the Rio Grande, and perhaps my 
have taken Matamoros, or possibly, by the greatly s 
perior army of the enemy, you may now be placed 
strictiy on the defensive. By this, it is not intended 0 
embarrass you with new instructions, but to give yu 
information as to expectations or intentions entertained 
here—leaving you under the instructions you have 4: 
ready received, and to your own good judgment, 201, 
and intelligence. 

I do not now expect to reach the Rio Grande muti 
ahead of the heavy reinforcements alluded to above, 
to assume the immediate command in that quarter be 
fore my arrival. 

With great respect, I remain, sir, your most obediet! 
servant, WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Brevet Brig. Gen. ‘Tayvior, commanding, &c., &. 


War depariment, June 2, 1846. 
Six: When I received your letier of the 27th ult, !! 
was my intention ‘o answer it at some length, and” 
note the misapprehensions under which you arest! 
laboring; but on accuunt of my official engagemen's 
this particular juncture, and not wishing to pretract thi 
correspondence, which can end in no practical goo, 
have changed my purpuse, prefering to point out tho 
misapprehensions in a personal interview, if you sho 
fo desire it. 
Your communications have all been laid before 
president, but I have received-no instructions to chang 
or modify the directions contained in the closing ps 
graph of my en of the a ultimo. 
ery respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Sune apens {Ee W. L. MARCY. 
Major General Scorr. 


The message and documents were then, on moi 
laid on the table and ordered to be printed for the u*" 
the senate, with the exception of that portion of the 
respondence relating to the plan of campaign. 

—) 


— 





COL. BENTON’S SPEECH ON THE OREGO" 
— 
U. S. SENATE, MAY 257TH, 1846: 
Concluded from page 223. i 
In resuming my speech on this subject, I wis 
say, Mr. President, that the bill now before thet 
nate is not the one recommended by the presiden 
the United States. He recommended that " 
vereignty and jurisdiction of the United State 
extended to our Oregon territory to the same - 
that Great 3Sritain had extended her sovereignty of 
jurisdiction to the same country. In this recoma) 








| came a law—connecting it with the clamors against me 


dation I fully concur: and venture to say thet, ! 


to which I have allued—I should not be sent agains f 


pealing to the justice of the president and the rights of 
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ing out unnecessary speeches) in as little time as it | after by the natives of the country, and re-established | count of his travels and sojournings in that quarter, 


would require to read it three times by its title. But 
the bill before the senate is not of that character. It 
oes for beyond the president’s recommendation. |t 
proposes many things not found in the British act of 
1821—things implying exclusive jurisdiction and so 
yereignty in us, and that to an undefined extent of 
country, and under circumstances which must im- 
mediately produce hostile collisions between our 
agents and the British agents on the other side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Iam opposed to all this; but I 
am not in favor of the indefinite postponement of the 
pill. I wish to see it amended and made conforma 
ble to the president’s recommendation. If gentle- 
men who have the conduct of the measure here will 
bring in such an amendment. and put it on its pas- 
sage without speeches, | will stop my speech until 
it is passed. 

| will now proceed to show, as well as I can, the 
degree and extent of our just claims beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. 


To understand what I mean to say, it is necessary 
to recollect the geography of the country in question, 
and see it presenting ag it does, three distinct geopra- 

hical divisions, to each of which a different claim 
and a different degree of claim attaches, and which 
cannot be confounded under any one general view, 
without a general mystification and total confusion 
of the whole subject. The Culumbia river and its 
valley is one of these divisions; the islands along the 
coast is another; Frazer’s river and its valley, (called 
by the British New Caledonia) is the third. Under 
these three divisions | now propose to speak of the 
country. Under these divisions ] have always spoken 
of it; and what I have said of one part had no appli- 
cation to the other. When I spoke of the great river 
of the west and its valley, either by its American 
name of Columbia or its Indian name of Oregon, I 
never intended Frazer’s river as its valley, or Van- 
couver’s Island, or the Gulf of Georgia, or Desola- 
tion Sound, or Broughton’s Arch. When | speak of 
the coast and the islands, 1 do not mean the continent 
and the mountains; and when I speak of Frazer's 
river or New Caledonia, I do not mean the Columbia 


| could give rights upon a neighboring continent. 


in 1804 by Mr. Lisianki, who called it New Arch- 
angel. Russia cannot, however, avail herself of the 
circumstances of that possession to form a foundation 
for rights on the continent, the usage of nations never 
having established that the occupation of an — 

he 
principle is, rather, that the islands ought to be con- 
sidered as appendant to the continent, than the inverse 
of the proposition.” 


These were the instructions of our minister, under 
which we treated with Russia 1824, and upon which 
the conventions of that period were formed. They 
establish the fact that these islands in front of the 
northwest coast were considered a separate geogra- 
phical division of the country, governed by national 
law applicable to islands; and that discoveries among 
them, even perfected by settlement. gave no claims 
upon the continent. This is the way the two powers 
settled with Russia. Applying the same principle to 
themselves, and no discovery of Vancouver’s Island, 
or any of the thousand islands along that coast, can 
give any territorial claims on the continent. I have 
considered it a cardinal error, in all recent discus 
sions on Oregon, to bottom continental claims upon 
these insular discoveries. The Spaniards, as so well 
shown in the speech by the senator from N. York, 
(Mr. Dix), were the predecessors of the British in 
these discoveries; but I did not understand him as 
claiming the continent out to the Rocky Mountains, 
and up to 54° 40, by virtue of these maritime dis- 
coveries; and I am very sure that I limited my own 
sanction of his views to the tracks of the ships which 
made the discoveries. 1 consider Spanish discoveries 
alung that coast as dominant over the British, both 
for priority of date and for the spirit of ownership in 
which they were made. The Spaniards explored as 
masters of the country, looking after their own ex 
tended and contiguous possessions, and to which no 
limit had ever been placed: the British explored in 


distant region. Neither made permanent settlements; 





river. Urepudiate all such loose and slovenly ver- 
biage; and, desiring to be understood according to | 


to fight about. 
mutual good will,so magnanimously proposed by the 


my words, | go on to speak of the country beyond | emperor Alexander in 1823, seems to me to be pro- 
the Rocky Mountains under the three great geogra- | perly applicable to these desolate islands, chiefly va 


phical divisions into which nature has formed it, and 
to which political events have so naturally adapted 
themselves. 


I begin with the islands. 

From the straits of Fuca, (in fact from Puget’s 
Sound to the peninsula of Alaske—a distance of one 
thousand miles—there is a net-work of islands—an 
archipelago—some large, some small, checquered in 
together, and covering the coast to the extent of one, 
two, and even three hundred miles in front of the 
continent. They are most of them of volcanic im- 
pression, and separated from each other and the con- 
tinent by deep bays, gulis,‘and straits, and by long 
deep chasins, to which navigators have given the 
nawe of canals. This long chequer-board of islands, 
and the waters which contain them, have been the 
theatre of maritime discovery to many nations, and 
especially Spanish, British, and Russtan; but except 
the Russians, no nation made permanent settlement 
on any of these islands; and they only as low down as 
55. ‘Ihe British and Spaniaras both abandoned Van- 
couver’s Island alter the Nootka Sound controversy; 
and from that time had no settlement of any kind on 
the coast, or islands north of Cape Mendocino, lat. 
41; and the British had none any where. lo this 
Slate of the case the question came on betwen Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, and the United States, io which 
the distinction between the islauds and the con- 
inent was acknowledged by all the powers, and 

ussia excluded from the continent and confined to 
the islands, because her discoveries and settlements 
were not continental, but insular. The conventions 
with Russia, (British and American), of 1824-25 
were framed upon that principle; and now | proceed 
to read the instructions from our government under 
Which this distinction between the islands and the 
Collinent was usserted.and maintained. lL read from 
7a despatch to Mr. Middleton, July 22d, 

“It never has been admitted by the various E:ro- 
Pean nations which have formed settlements in this 
hewisphere, that the occupation of an island gave any 
Claim whatever to territorial possessions on the con- 
finent towhiech it was adjoming. ‘The recognised 
Principle has rather been the reverse; as by the law 
of nature, islands must rather be considered us appur- 
tenant to continents, than continents to islands. 

Aud again, iu Mr. Middietou’s Communications to 
ret “USSian government: 
“the Russians have an establishment upon the 


luable tor harbors, which are often nothing but vol- 


for approach. Iu the discussions of 1824, so far as 
they were not settled, they were considered appurte- 
nant to the continent, instead of the continent being 
held appurtenant to them; and the reversal of this 


take in relation to Frazer’s river. 


tinental divisions in frout of which they lie. 


of the disputed country to which | shall ask the at 
tention of the senate. Itis a river of about a thou- 
sand miles in Jength, (following its windings), rising 
in the Rocky Mountains, opposite the head of the 
Unjigah, or Peace river, which flows into the Frozen 
ocean 1» latitude about 70. 


and just north of it, to the Gulf of Georgia, into 
which it falls behind Vancuuver’s Island. ‘The up- 


of rock, is wholly unnavigable for any species of 
crait. his river was discovered by sir Alexander 


company in 1806, and soon covered by their estab- 
lishments from head to mouth. No American or 
Spaniard had ever Jeft a track upon this river or its 
valiey. Qur claim to it, as far as 1 can see, resied 
wholly upon the treaty with Spain of 1319; and her 
claim resied wholly upon those discoveries among 


Frazer’s river, it had aiready been discovered twenty 
Spaniard had ever made a track on its banks. 


ricaa cilizen, a valive ol Vermont, respectabdly kauwn 





island of Sitka, in latitude 57 degrees 30 minutes.— 


the character of adventurers, seeking new lands in a | 
both abandoned; and, now, I see nothing, either in| 


the value or title of these islands, for the two nations | 
The principle of convenience and | 


Frazer’s river and its valley, known in northwest- 


actually published a description of this New Cale- 
donia, asa British province at the very moment that 
we were getting it from Spain, and without the least 
suspicion that it belonged to Spain! I speak of Mr. 
David Harmon, whose journal of nineteen years’s 
residence between latitude 47 and 58 in Northwest- 
ern America, was published at Andover, in his na- 
tive slate, in the year 1820, the precise year after 
we had purchased this New Caledonia from the 
Spaniards. I read. not from the volume itself, which 
is not in the library of congress, but from the Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, January number, 1822, as 
reprinted at Boston; article, Western CaLeponia. 
‘The descent of the Peace river through a deep 
chasm in the Rocky Mountains first opened a pas- 
sage to the adventurers above mentioned into the 
unexplored country behind them, to which they gave 
the name of New Caledonia—a name, however, 
which, being already occupied by the Australasians, 
might advantageously be changed to that of Western 
Caledonia. This passage lies in 56° 30’. Mackenzie 
had crossed the rocky chain many years before in 
latitude 5459 and descended a large river Mowing to the 
southward, named Tacontche Tesse, which he con- 
ceived to be the Columbia; but is now known to empty 
self about Birch’s Bay of Vancouver, in Jatitude 
49°; whereas the mouth of the Columbia lies in 46° 
| U5’. Another river called the Caledonia, (Frazer’s 
river,) holding a parallel course to the T'acontehe 
Tesse, (Columbia), falls into the sea near the Admi- 
ralty Inlet of Vancouver, in latitude 48°, and forms 
a natural boundary betwen the new territory of 
Caledonia and the United States, falling in precisely 
with a continued line on the same parallel with the 
Lake of the Woods, and leaving about two degrees 
of Jatitude between it and the Columbia. {ts north- 
ern boundary may be taken in latitude 579, close to 
the suuthernmost of the Russian settlements. The 
length, therefore, will be about 550, and the breadth, 
from the mountains to the Pacific, from 330 to 350 











“The whole of this vast country is in fact so in- 
tersected with rivers and lakes, that Mr. Harmon 
thinks one sixth part of it may be considered as water. 
The largest of the latter yet visited 1s named Stuart’s 
_and is supposod to be about 400 miles in circumfer- 
fence. A post has been established on its margin in 
latitude 54° 34’ north, longitude 125° west. Fifty 


| geographical miles. 
| 
| 
| 


canic chasis, too deep for anchorage and too abrupt | miles to the westward of this is Frazec’s lake, about 


eighty or vinety miles in circumference, here, too, 
|@ post was established in 136. A third, of sixty or 
/seveuly miles in circumference has been named Mc- 
Leod’s lake, on the shore of which a fort has been 


principie, 1 apprehend, has been the great error of | built in latitude 55° north, longitude 124° west. ‘The 
the recent discussions, and has led to the great mis- 
1 dismiss the 
question, then, as to this geographical division of the | themselves into the Pacific,and are probably the 
country, with saying that our titie to these islands is| two rivers pointed out by Vancouver, near Point 
better than that of the British, but that neither is | Essingtun, as we bad occasion to observe in a former 
perfect for want of settlement; and thal now, as pro- 
posed in 1824, they should follow the fate of the con- 


waters of this lake fall into Wie Peace river; those 
flowing out of the other two are supposed to empty 


j 
| 


‘article. The immense quantity of salmon which 


annually visit these two lakes, leave no doubt what- 
ever of their communication with the Pacific; and 
the absence of this fish from MecLeod’s Jake, makes 


ern geography as New Caledonia, is the next division | 


The course of this river) 
is nearly nerth and south, rising in latitude 55, flow- | 
ing south to near latitude 49, and along that parallel, | 


Mackenzie in 1793, was settled by the northwest | 


it almost equally certain that its outlet is not into 
that ocean. The river flowing out of Stuart’s lake 


|passes through the populous tribes of the Nate-ote- 


tains, Who say that while people come up in large 


boats to trade with the A-te-nas, (a nation dwelling 
between them and the sea), which was fully proved 


by the guns, iron pots, cloth, tar, and other articles 
fuund 10 their possession. 


‘*Most of the mountains of Western Caledonia are 
clothed with timber trees to their very summits, 


_cousisting principaily of spruce and other kinds of 
per part of this river is good for navigation; the lower | 
hall, plunging through volcanic chasm3 in mountains | 


fir, birch, poplar, aspen, cypress, and, generally 
speaking, all those which are usually found on the 
opposite side of the Rucky Mountains. The large 
animals common to North America, such as buffalo, 
elk, moose, reindeer, bears, &c. are not numerous 
in this new territory; bul there is no scarcity of the 


| beaver, otter, Wolverine, marten, fuxes of different 
_kiods, and the rest of the fur animals, any sore 


tuan of wolves, badgers, and polecats; iowis, also, of 


‘all the deseziptions fuund in North America, are 
plenuful in Western Caledonia; cranes visit them in 
the islands, the value of which, as conferring claims | prodigious numbers, as do swans, bustards, geese, 
upon the continent, it has been my province to show | and ducks.” 

that in our negotiations with Russia in 1824. At 
the time that we acguired this Spanish claim tw} Caledunia, and given ol it by Lim at the exact mo- 


This is the account given by Mr. Harmon of New 


nent that we were purchusing the Spanish title to 


six years by the British; bad been settled by them fur} it! OF this Spunish title, of which the Spaniards 
‘iwelve years; was known by a British name; and no- 
New 
Caiedonia, or Western Caledonia, was the name | selves; aud made his description of New Caledunia 
which it thea bore; and it so happens that an Ame- | as of a British possession, without any more reter- 

| ence to adverse title than if he had been speaking of 
tu the senators now present from that state, aad who | Canada. 


had spent twenty years of his life in the hyperborean | let us look at the map, and see how it. stands there. 


inever heard, the narrator seems to have veen as 
profoundly ignorant as the Spaniards were theiu- 


So much for the written description: now 
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Here is a map—a 54° 40’ map—which will show us 
the ieatures of the country, and the names of the 
settiements upon it. Elere is Frazier’s river, running 
‘yom 56° to 49°, and here isa jine of British posts 
upon it, irom Fort McLeod at its head, to Fort 
Langley, at its mouth, and from Thompson’s Fork, 
on one side, to Stuart’s Fork, on the other. And 
here are clusters of British names, imposed by the 
British, visivle every where; Forts George, St. 
James, Simpson, Thompson, Frazer, McLeod, Lang- 
Jey, and others: rivers and lakes with the same names, 
and others; and here is Deserter’s Creek, so named 
by Mackenzie, because his guide deserted him there 
iu July, 1793; and here is an Indian village which is 
named Friendly, because the people were the most 
friendly to strangers that he had ever seen; and here 
another called Rascals’ village, so named by Mac- 
kenzie fifty-three years ago, because its inhabitants 
were the most rascally Indians he had ever seen; and 
here is the representation of that famous boundary 
line 54° 40', which is supposed to be the exact boun- 
dary of American territorial rights in that quarter, 
aod which happens to include the whole of New 
Caledonia, except McLeod’s Fort, and the half of 
Stuart’s lake, and a spring, which is left to the Bri- 
tish, while we take the branch which flows from it. 
This live takes all in—rivers, lakes, forts, villages. — 
See how it goes! Starting at the sea, it gives us, by 
a quarter of an inch on the map, Fort Simpson, so 
named after the British governor Simpson, and found- 
ed by the Hudson Bay Company. Upon what prin- 
ciple we take this British fort 1 know not—except it 
be on the assumption that our sacred right and title 
being adjusted to a minute, by the aid of these 40 
minutes, so oppositely determined by the emperor 
Paul’s churacter to a fur company in 1799, to be on 
this straight line, the bad example of even a slight 
deviation from it at the start should not be allowed 
even to spare a British fort away up at Point Mc- 
lntyre, in Chatham sound. On this principle we can 
understand the inclusion, by a quarter of an inch on 
the map, of this remote and isolated British post.— 
The cutting in two of Stuart’s lake, which the line 
does as it runs, Is quite intelligible: it must be on the 
principle stated in one of the fifty-four forty papers, 


that Great Britain should not have one drop of our | 


water; therefore we divide the lake, each taking 
their own share of itsdrops. The fate of the two 
forts, McLeod an! St. James, so near to each other 
and so far off from us, united all their lives, and now 
so unexpectedly divided {rom each other by this line, 
is less comprehensible; and 1 cannot account tor the 
difference of their fates, uniess it is upon the law of 
the day of judgment, when, of two men in the field, 
one shall be taken and other left, and no man be able 
to tel) the reuson why. All the rest of the inclusions 
of British establis..ents which the line makes, from 
head to mouth of Frazer's river, are intejligible 
enough: they turn upon the principle of all or none! 
—upon the principle that every acre and every inch, 
every grain of sand, drop ot water, and blade of 
grass in all Oregon, up to fifty-four forty, is ours! 
and have it we will. 

This is the country which geography and sis- 
tory five and twenty years ago called New Cale- 
dovia and treated as a British possession; aud it 
is the country which an organized party among 
ourselves of the present day cali “the whole of 
Oregon or none,” aud every inch of Which they say 
belongs to us. Weil, let us proceed a little further 
with the documents of 1823, and see what the men 
of that day—President Monrve and his cabinet—ihe 
men who iiud made the treaty with Spain by which 
we became the masters of this large domain; let us 
proceed a little further, and see what they thought ol 
vur Ulle up to fiity-four forty. 1 read from the same 
decument ol 1823. 


Mr. dams to Mr. Middleton, July 22, 1823. 


“The right of the United States, from the 42d to | 


the 49th parallel of latitude on the Paciue ocean we 
consider as unquestionable, being founded, first, on 
the acquisition by the treaty of 22d February, 1819, 
of ali the rights of Spain; second, by the discovery 
of the Colu..bia river, first, from the sea at ils 
mouth, and then by land by Lewis and Clarke; and, 
third, by the settlement at its mouth in 1841. This 
territory is to the United States of an importance 
which no possession in North America can be to any 
European nation, not only as it is but the continuity 
of their possessions from the Atlantic to the Pacilic 
vcean, bul as it offers their inhabitants the means of 
establishing hereafter water communications from 
the wne to the other” 

Forty-nine, Mr. President, ronty-nine! To THat 
LINES, AND THAT FOUR YEARS AFTER THE ACQUISITION 
OF THE SPANISH CLAIM, WAS OUR UNQUESTIONABLE 
RIGHT HELD Tu EXTEND; FIFTY-ONE WAS THE HIGH- 
EST DEBATEABLE LINE NAMED, AND THAT NAMED ON 
A PRINCIPLE KNOWN TO BE ERRONEOUS, AND READY 
TO BE GIVEN UP. 


Mr Adams to Mr. Rush. Same date. 

“By the treaty of amity, setUement, and limits, 
between the United States and Spain, of 22d Feb- 
ruary, 1819, the boundary line between them was 
fixed at the forty-second degree of latitude, from the 
source of the Arkansas river to the Southsea. By 
which treaty the United States acquired all the rights 
of Spain north of that parallel. 

“The right of the United States to the Columbia 
river, and to the interior territory washed by its wa- 
ters, rests upon its discovery from the sea and nomi- 
nation by a citizen of the United States, upon its 
exploration to the sea, made by Captains Lewis and 
Clarke; upon the settlement of Astoria, made under 
the protection of the United States, and thus restor- 
ed to them in 1818; and upon this subsequent acqui- 
sition of all the rights of Spatn, the only European 
power who, prior to the discovery of the river, had 
any pretensions to territorial rights on the northwest 
coast of America. 

‘The waters of the Columbia river extend, by the 
Multnomah, to the 42d degree of latitude, where its 
source approaches within a few miles of those of the 
Platte and Arkansas; and by Clarke’s river to the 
50th or 5ist degree of latitude; thence descending, 
southward, till its sources almost intersect those of 
the Missouri.” 


‘To the territory thus watered, and immediately 
contiguous to the original possessions of the United 
States, as first bounded on the Mississippi, they con- 
sider their right to be now established by ail the 
principles which have ever been applied to European 
settlements upon the American hemisphere.” 

This is an extract of great value, and is an ampli- 
fication and development of the principal laid down 
in the extract just read. It recites the Spanish 
treaty of 1819, and claims nothing under it beyond 
the Columbia and its valley. To this our title is al- 
leged to be complete, on American grounds, inde- 
pendent of the treaty, namely, discovery, settlement, 
and colonization by Mr. Astor, under the protection 
of the United States. Acarn: 

Mr. Adams to Mr. Rush. Same despatch. 

“If the British Northwest and Hudson Bay Com- 
panies have any posts on the coast, as suggested in 
ihe article in the Quarterly Review above cited, the 
third article of the convention of the 20th of Octo- 
tober, 1818, is applicable to them. Mr. Middleton 
is authorized to propose an article of similar import, 
to be inserted in a joint convention between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Russia, for a term 
of ten years from its signature. You are authorized 
to make the same proposal to the British govern- 
ment; and, with a view to draw a definite line of de- 
mareation for the future, to stipulate that no settle- 
ment shall hereafter be made on the northwest coast, 
or on any of the islands thereto adjoining, by Rus 
sian subjects, south of latitude 55; by cilizens of the 
United States north of latitude 51; or by British sub- 
jects either south of 51 or nurth of 55. 

‘‘] mention the latitude of 51, as the bound within 
which we are willing to limit the future settleinent 
of the United States, because it is not to be doubted 
that the Columbia river branches as far north as 5], 
although it is most probably not the ‘’aconeschee 
Tesse of Mackenzie. As, however, the line already 
runs in latitude 49 to the Stony mountains, should it 
be earnestly insisted upon by Great Britain, we will 
consent lo carry it in continuance, on the same par- 
allel, to the sea. Copnes of this instruction will like- 
wise be forwarded to Mr. Middleton, with whom you 
will freely but cautiously correspond on this subject, 
as well as in regard to your negotiation respecting 
the suppression of the slave trade.” 

Four things must strike the attention in this ex- 
iract: 1. ‘The offer of a partnership to the Emperor 
| Alexander, which he wisely refused. 2. The offer 
|of the same to Great Britaiu, which she sagaciously 
|accepted. 3. The offer of 55 to Great Britain as 
ler permanent northern boundary. 4. The offer of 
51 to her as a permanent southern boundary, and its 
offer on a principle not valid, with the alternative to 
fali back upon the live of 49. 

‘The British, who know all this, and a great deal 
more, must be astonished al our filty-four-forty war 
lever ol to-day! AGAIN: 

Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams. 
‘London, Dec. 22, 1823. 

“In an interview I had with Mr. Canning last 
| weck, | made known to him, as preparatory to the 
negotiation, the views of our government relative to 
| the northwest coast of America. ‘These, a8 you 
| kuow, ave. 
| “First. That as regards the country westward of 
| the Rocky mountains, the three powers, viz: Great 
| Britain, the United States, and Russia, should joint- 
| ly agree to a convention, to be in force ten years, 
| similar in its nature to the third article of the ¢on- 
| vention of October, 1818, now subsisting between 
‘ithe two former powers; and, secondly, that the 

















a 
United States would stipulate not to make any settje, 
ments on that coast north of the fifty-first degree o¢ 
latitude, provided Great Britain would stipulate no 
to make any south of 51° or north of 559; and Ry. 
sia not to make any south of 55°. 
“Mr. Canning expressed no opinion on the aboy, 
proposition further than to hint, under his first jm. 
ressions, strong objections to the one which goes ty 
imit Great Britain northwards to 55°. His objec, 
in wishing to learn from me our propositions at this 
int of time, was, as [ understood, that he might 
etter write to Sir Charles Bagot on the whole sy. 
ject to which they relate.” Acatn: 
Same to same, December 19, 1823. 
‘And, secondly, that the United States were wij. 
ling to stipulate to make no settlements north of the 
51st degree of north latitude on that coast, provided 
Great Britain stipulated to make none south of 5] 
or north of 55; and Russia to make none south of 
55.” AGain: Same to same, same date. 
‘‘That they (the United States) were willing, how. 
ever, waiving for the present the full advantage of 
these claims, to forbear all settlements north of 51, 
as that limit might be sufficient to give them the bene. 
fit of all the waters of the Columbia river; but that 
they would expect Great Britain to abstain from 
coming south of that limit or going above 55; the 
latter parallel being taken as that beyond which it 
was not imagined that she had any actual settle. 
ments.” 


On Friday, Mr. President, I read one passage from 
the documents of 1823, to let you see that fifty-four 
forty (for that is the true reading of fifty-five) had 
been offered to Great Britain for her northern bou- 
dary; to-day 1 read you six passages from the same 
documents to show the same thing. And let me re 
mark once more—the remark will bear eternal repe- 
tition—these offers were made by the men who had 
acquired the Spanish title to Oregon! and who must 
be presumed to know as much about it as those 
whose acquaintance with Oregon -dates from the 
epoch of the Baltimore convention—whose love for 
it dates from the era of its promulgation as a party 
watchword—whose knowledge of it extends to the 
luminous pages of Mr. Greenhow’s book! 

Six times Mr. Monroe and his cabinet renounced 
Frazer’s river and its valley, and Jeft it to the Brit 
ish! They did so on the intelligible principle that 
the British had discovered it, and settled it, and were 
in the actual possession of 11 when we got the Span- 
ish claim; which claim Spain never made! Upon 
this principle New Caledonia was left to the British 
in 1823. Upon what principle is it claimed now! 

This is what Mr. Monroe and his cabinet thouhtg 
of our title to the whole of Oregon or none, in the 
year 1823. ‘They took neither branch of this propo 
sition. They did not go for all or none, but for 
some! They took some, and left some; and they di 
vided by a line right in itself, and convenient in it 
self, and mutually suitable to each party. This 
president and his cabinet carry their “unquestionable 
right” to Oregon as far as 49, and no further. This 
is exactly what was done six years before. Mr. 
Gallatin and Mr. Rush offered the same line as be 
ing the continuation of the line of Utrecht, (describ: 
ing it by that name in their despatch of October 20i, 
1818,) and as coveriug the valley of the Columba 
river, to which they alleged our title to be indispuls- 
ble. Mr. Jefferson had offered the same line 10 
1807. All these offers leave Frazer’s river and ils 
valley to the British, because they discovered and 
settled it. Ali these offers hold on to the Columbia 
river and iis valley, because we discovered and seb 
tled it; and all these offers jet the principle of contr 
guity or continuily work equally on the British as 0 
the American side of the line of Utrecht. 

This is what the statesmen did who made the a 
quisition of the Spanish claim to Oregon in 1819.- 
In four years afterwards they had freely offered all 
north of 49 to Great Britain; and no one ever though! 
of arraigning them for it. Most of these statesmc! 
have gone through fiery trials since, and been fierce 
ly assatled on all the deeds of their lives, but 1 never 
heard of one of them being called to account, mu 
less lose an election, for the part he acted in offering 
49 to Great Britain in 1823, or at any other time. 
For my part, 1 thought they were right then, na 
think so now; | was senator then, as | am now. 
thought with them that New Caledonia belonged 0 
the British; and thinking so stall, and acting upon | ‘ 
first half of the great maxim—ask nothing but ree 
is right—I shall not ask them for at, much less fg 
them for it now. te, 

J come now to the third geographical divisio? ; 
the contested country, purposely reserved an 

last, because it furnist.es the subject for the applic it 
tion of the second half of the great maxim: — 
to nothing that is wrong. | come to the river Oolu 
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- was that settlement? Nota mere trading post, for 
- temporary traffic, down in a corner, and without the 
_ knowledge of nations or the sanction of his own 
| government. 
_ tion of a colony, and the occupation of the whole 
valley of the Columbia, and the establishment of a 
' commercial emporium, of which the mouth of the 
river was the seat, and the Rocky mountains on one 


ee 


' United States with approbation; and every circum- 
' stance which proclaimed and legitimated a national 
' undertaking signalized and commemorated its com- 


| against its alienation. 
* pounds— 


apply words to things. 


: . They can perform this operation for them- 
: —_ or as itdone. If by themselves, all they 


others, the operator must read, and caution the lis- 
— patient to stick the word to the thing. 


and has, too often, been so admitted by Great Bri- 
tain to admit of her disputing it now. 1 do not 


3 twenty years ago, when there were few to repeat or 


words from ever setting up any claim to the river 
» and valley of the Columbia, or to any part of the 
territory south of the 49th degree. 


bia, and rest upon it as a corner-stone in this new 


| turn of Lewis and Clarke’s expedition—that Mr. 


- eastern coast of the Pacific ocean. 


St. Louis to cross the Rocky mountains. In the 
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I described it by metes and 
by marks and features—and then wrote its 
ame in its face. The fifty-four forties got hold of 
; description—rubbed out the name—obliterated 
the features—expanded the boundaries—took in. 
ew Caledonia, and all the rivers, lakes, bays, 
sounds, islands, valleys, forts, and settlements, all 
the way up to 54 40! and then turned my own anath- 
ema against myself, because their minds could not 
Well! I take no offence at 

this. There are some people too simple to get angry 
with. All we do with them in the West, is to have 
them “cut for the simples;” after which they are 


have to do is to rub their eyes, and read again: if by 


The valley of the Columbia is ours; ours by dis 
covery, by settlement, and by the treaty of Utrecht! 


plead our title to that great country. I did that 
applaud what I said. I pass over the ground which 
1 trod so long ago, and which has been again so 
much trodden of late, and take up the question at a 
fresh place—the admissions of Great Britain! and 
show that she is concluded by her own acts and 


I begin with Mr. Astor’s settlement on the Colum- 


edifice of argument against Great Britain. What 


On the contrary, it was the founda- 


hand and Eastern Asia on the other were the out- 
posts. Great Britain saw it without objection—the 


mencement, existence, and overthrow. 
It was in the year 1810—four years after the re. 


Astor, with the enlarged and comprehensive views 
of a‘‘merchant prince,”’ projected from our eastern 
shore at the Atlantic this great establishment on the 
A ship com- 
manded by an officer of the United States navy, 
freighted with every thing necessary for the founda- 
tion of a colony, sailed from New York to double 
Cape Horn: an overland expedition of ninety men, 
led by a gentleman of New Jersey, proceeded from 


spring of 1811 the two expeditions met at the mouth 
of the Columbia, and immediately proceeded to fulfil 
the intentions of the bold projector of the enter- 
prise. Astoria was founded: its dependent post, the 
Okenakan, was established six hundred miles up the 
river; the Spokan, another dependant, was establish- 
ed two hundred miles higher up, and at the base of 
the mountains: a third, the Wahlamath, was estab- 
lished upon the river of that name, twv hundred and 
fly miles southeast of Astoria. Parties of traders 
and hunters covered all the waters of the Columbia 
tier from head to mouth; fleets of batteaus, carry- 
ug up merchandize and bringing down furs, had 
their regular arrival and departure from Astoria.— 
Two more ships arrived from New York. Canton, 
the Sandwich Islands, New Archangel, the coast of 
alifornia, were visited by Mr. Astor’s ships. The 
Pacific Fur company was in full tide of success.— 
Astoria became the centre of an extended trade; her 
name became known to the world. This was notice 
to the world that an American colony was being 
ounded on the Columbia, and no power in the wide 
ple objected to it. It was before the Spanish 
afte of 1819, and Spain did not object. It was 
min all the pretended claims of Great Britain, as 
had setup, and she did not object. Special notice 

bie ey been given to the minister of Great 
nett and he had nothing to say against it. Special 
Dal ce had already been given to the northwest com- 
trade and they invited to join in the enterprise as 

a '$ which they refused to do, because it was an 
ai enterprise. Far from objecting to the 
reer suet they sent a special agent across the conti- 
, it stipulate with Mr. Astor’s agents that they 
lumbi Confine themselves to the valley of the Co- 
Notice which artangement was made. Specia! 
obta; .Was given to our own government, its sanction 
_ ined, aud its protection solicited; and if protec- 








it was because it was feit to be impossible to send 


troops and ships there, in the event of a war, to pre- 


vent its falling into the hands of the British; but 
that it was to be protected, in the general sense of 
the word, was promised, as was proved at Ghent 
when peace came to be made. 

Two years passed off in this way; Great Britain 
made no objection; her agent, the northwest compa- 
ny, agreed to our occupation of the whole valley; 
and acquiescence under these circumstances, becomes 
an admission of American title which forever closes 
the mouth of Great Britain. 


In this manner the Columbia was settled by Mr. 
Astor; in this manner it was held by him for two 
years. Now ‘for the manner in which it fell into 
the hands of Great Britain. Two years had elapsed 
from the time of the foundation of Astoria, when 
intelligence arrived at that place with the news of 
war between the United States and Great Britain, 
and information of a departure of a ship of war 
from London to join the squadron under Commodore 
Hillyar, in the Pacific ocean, and proceed to capture 
Astoria as an important American coleny. At the 
same time several partners of the Northwest com- 
pany arrived at Astoria, confirmed the information 
of the British designs on the post, and offered to 
urchase all the stock on hand, goods and furs, of 
r. Astor, as the only means of preventing them 
from becoming a prize to a British squadron. The 
agents of Mr. Astor sold under this duresse, receiv- 
ing the fourth or fifth part of what the property was 
worth. Soon after a ship of war from Commodore 
Hillyar’s squadron arrived, took possession of the 
post without opposition, but with all the formalities 
of a British conquest, and with great chagrin to the 
officers at the loss of their expected booty. This is 
the manner in which the British got possession of 
Astoria, and with it the whole vailey of the Colum- 
bia. As a British conquest they took it; as such they 
agreed to restore it under the treaty of Ghent. And 
thus, at the settlement of Astoria, and the occupa- 
tion of the whole valley of the Columbia, the British 
government, by its silent acquiescence, admitted our 
unquestionable right to it. By seizing it asa British 
conquest, they admitted our right again. By agree- 
ing to restore it under the treaty of Ghent, they ad- 
mitted it a third time—three times in five years; and 
this ought to be enough, in all conscience, to preclude 
present claims, founded on previous stale and vague 
pretensions. 


Now for the proof of all that I have said. 

I happen to have in my possession the book, of all 
others, which gives the fullest and most authentic 
details on all the points I have mentioned, and writ- 
ten at the time and under circumstances when the 
author (himself a British subject, and familiar on 
the Columbia) had no more idea that the British 
would lay claim to that river than Mr. Harmon, the 
American writer whom I quoted, ever thought of 
our claiming New Caledonia. It is the work of Mr. 
Franchere, a gentleman of Montreal, with whom | 
have the pleasure to be personally acquainted, and 
one of those employed by Mr. Astor in founding his 
colony. He was at the founding of Astoria; at 
the sale to the Northwest Company; saw the place 
seized as a British conquest; and remained three years 
afterwards in the country, in the service of the North- 
west company. He wrote in French: his work has 
not been done into English, though it well deserves 
it, and l read from the French text. He first gives a 
brief and true account of the discovery of the Colum 
bia. He says: 

“In 1792, Captain Gray, commanding the ship 
Columbia, of Boston, discovered the entrance of a 
large bay in 46 degrees 19 minutes of north latitude. 
He entered it; and finding by the fresh water which 
he found at a little distance from its mouth, that it 
was a large river, he ascended it eighteen miles, 
and cast anchor upon the Jeft dank, at the entrance 
of a deep bay. He there drew upa chart of what 
he had discovered of this river and of the neighbor- 
ing country; and, after having trafficked with the 
natives, (the object for which he came upon these 
coasts,) he regained the sea; and soon after met Capt. 
Vancouver, who was sailing under the orders of the 
British government in search of discoveries. Capt. 
Gray made known to him the discovery which he 
had made, and even communicated the chart of it 
which he had drawn up. Vancouver sent his first 
lieutenant, Broughton who ascended the river 118 
miles; took possession of it in the name of his Bri 
tannic majesty; gave it the name of Columbia, and 
to the bay where Captain Gray had stopped the 
name of Gray’s bay. Since this period the country 
has been much frequented especially by Ameri- 
cans.” 


the Coluinbia is valuable for showing: first, that we 
discovered the river; secondly, that we showed it to 





ion, in ¢ 
0 the full sense of the word, was not promised, 


British navigators; and, thirdly, that one of those to 





This brief and plain account of the discovery of 


whom we showed it immediately claimed it as Bri- 
tish property. We shall soon see that the British 
government, or its agents in these parts, the North- 
west Company, gave no attention to this claim of 
Mr. Broughton, so little creditable to his candor and 
justice. Vancouver, like a man of honor, never 
claimed Capt. Gray’s discovery, but assigned to him 
the entire credit of it, with thanks for his communi- 
cation of it to himself, 

The design of Mr. Astor’s establishment is thus 
spoken of: 

*Mr. John Jacob Astor, merchant of New York, 
who carried on alone the trade in furs to the south 
of the great lakes Huron and Superior, and who had 
acquired by this commerce a prodigious fortune, be. 
lieved he could yet angment his fortune by forming 
on the ban’.s of the Columbia an establishment, of, 
which the entrepot should be at its mouth. Hecom- 
municated his views to the agents of the Northwest 
Company; he whished even to make this establish- 
ment in concert with them; but, after some negotia- 
tions, the wintering partners (les proprietaires hiver- 
nants) having rejected his propositions, Mr. Astor 
determined to make the attempt alone. It was es- 
sential to his success that he should have persons 
long accustomed to trade with the Indians, and he 
did not delay to find them. Mr. Alexander McKay, 
(the same who had accompanied Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie in his voyages,) a man bold and enter- 
prising, joined him; and,soon after, Messrs. Dun- 
can McDougall, Donald Mackenzie, (heretofore in 
the service of the Northwest Company,) David 
Stuart, and Robert Stuart, all of Canada, did the 
same. Finally, in the winter of 1810, Mr. Wilson 
Price Hunt, of St. Louis, on the Mississippi, having 
also joined them, they determined that the expedi- 
tion should take place the following spring.” 


This shows a direct communication of Mr. Astor’s 
design to the Northwest Company, and of their re- 
fusal to act in concert with him, because of the 
American character of the enterprise; also the rea- 
son why he employed many Canadians in his ser- 
vice. It was for the sake of having experienced 
traders to assist in conducting his business. It shows 
also that, among other Canadian gentlemen, he had 
employed Mr. Alexander McKay, the faithful com- 
panion of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in his expedi- 
tion to the Pacific Ocean in 1793. This gentleman 
knew where Mackenzie’s discoveries were, and 
whether Mr. Astor intended to trespass upon them. 
This then was the time to speak: on the contrary, the 
companion of Mackenzie goes on to assist in laying 
the foundation of the American colony on the Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Franchere proceeds: 

“It is well to state that, during our sojourn in N, 
York, and before leaving that city, Mr. McKay be- 
lieved it would be prudent to see Mr. Jackson, the 
minister plenipotentiary of his Britannic majesty, 
in order to inform him of the object for which he 
was about to embark, and to ask his advice as to 
what he should do in case of a rupture between the 
two powers; intimaling to him that we were all 
British subjects, and that we were going to trade 
under the American flag. After some moments’ re- 
flection, Mr. Jackson said to him, ‘that we were go- 
ing to form a mercantile establishment at the risk of 
our lives; that all he could promise us was, that in 
case of a war between the two powers, we should 
be respected as British subjects and traders,’— 
This answer appeared satisfactory, and Mr. Mc- 
Kay believed that he had nothing more to fear from 
that quarter.” 


This was in the year 1810—seventeen years after 
the discoveries of Mackenzie, and eight years after 
Mr. Broughton took possession of the Columbia in 
the name of his Britannic majesty; and at this time 
the minister of Great Britain, on a special commu- 
nication made to him of Mr. Astor's design to oc- 
cupy the Columbia, has not a word to say against 
it. Up to that time, it had not occurred to the Bri- 
tish government that the Columbia river was theirs! 

The ship Tonquin, carrying the maritime part of 
the expedition, arrived at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, March 25th, 1811. The approach to the coast 
revealed nothing but lofty ranges of mountains, 
white with snow, through a gap of which the great 
river of the west entered the sea. The weather 
was bad—the night dark—two boats had been 
swamped—no pilots, lights, or buoys—yet the cap- 
tain (a rash man who afterwards blew up his ship 
at Nootka) entered safely, and anchored at midnight 
in a commodious harbor. On the 12th of April, 
after examining both sides of the bay for the best 
situation, a site was chosen on the south side, 
about four or five leagues from the sea, and the 
foundation of Astoria began—a name in itself the 
badge ot American title. On the 15th of July, the 
young Astoria received an important visit, which is 
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“All was ready at the day appointed, (for an ex- 
pedition to the interior,) and we were preparing to 
joad the canoes when, towards mid-day, we saw a 
large canoe, carrying a flag, which was rounding the 
point called by us Tongue-Point. We were igno- 
rant who they might be, for we did not look so soon 
for our people, who (as the reader may remember) 
were to cross the continent by the route which Cap- 
tains Lewis and Clarke had followed in 1805, and 
winter for this purpose on the banks of the Missouri. 
Our uncertainty was soon banished by nearing the of 
the canoe, which landed near a little quay which we 
had built to facilitate the unloading of our vessel.— 
The flag which this canoe carried was the British 
flag; and her crew amounted to only nine persons in 
all. A man, quite well dressed, and who appeared 
to command, leaped first to the shore, and accosting 
us withoul ceremony, told us that he was named 
David Thompson, and was one of the proprietors of | 
the Northwest Company. We invited him to as- 
cend to our lodging, which was in one end of the 
shed, our house not yet being finished. After the 
usual hospitalities, Mr. Thompson told us that he 
had crossed the continent duritg the preceding win- 
ter; but that the desertion of a part of his men had | 
obliged him to winter at the foot of the mountains 
near the head of the Columbia river; that in the 
spring he had built a canoe and had come to our es- 
tablishment. He added that the proprietors winter 
ing in them had resolved to abandon all the posts 
which they had west of the mountains, rather than | 
enter into competition with us, on condition that we | 
would promise not to troutle them in the trade on 
the ea-tern side; and to sustain what he said he pro- 
duced a letter to Mr. William McGillivray to the 
same effect. 

‘‘Mr. Thompson kept, as it seemed to me, a regular 
journal, and travelled rather as a geographer than a | 
trader in furs: he had a good quadrant; and during a 
sojourn of eight days, which he made at our estab- 
lishment, he had occasion to make several astrono- 
mical observations.” | 

This was a visit of great moment in the history of ; 
Astoria, and in the consideration of the British claim | 
to the Columbia, which has been lately brought for- | 
ward. Mr. Thompson was one of the N. W. Coinpany, | 
jts astronomer, a gentleman of science and charac- 
ter, to whom we are greatly indebted for fixing im- 
portant geographical positions in the interior of 
North America. He had crossed the continent from 
Montreal! simultaneously with Mr. Astor’s land ex 
pedition from St. Louns, but in a higher latitude, and 
arrived a few days before it He came to the Co- | 
jumbia to give the information to Mr. Astor’s agents | 
that the Northwest Company, to avoid competitions | 
with them, would abandon all their establishment 
west of the mountains, provided Mr. Astor would 
not interfere with them on the east. This proposal | 
was agreed to. The valley of the Colunbia was | 
left to the free enjoymentof the Americans; and the | 
extensions of posts to the mountains went on without 
question according to the original intention. . The 
Northwest Company, at that time, no more than 
the British government, had happened yet to take it 
into its head that the Culumbia river, or any part of 
it was British property! 

Mr. Astor’s agent proceeded to the establishment | 
of the iuterior posts, and the dispatch of parties to| 
hunt and trade up the Columbia to the mountains.— | 
The Okanakan, about six hundred miles up, on the | 
north side of the river, and at the mouth of the) 
river of that name, was the most considerable, and 
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‘On learning this news we strongly desired, that 
is, all of us at Astoria who were English and Cana- 
dians, to see ourselves in Canada; but we could not 
even permit ourselves to think of it, at least at pre- 
sent—we were separated from our country by an 
immense space, and the difficulties of travel were 
insurmountable at this season. We held then a sort 
of council of war, and, after having thoroughly 
weighed the crisis in which we found ourselves, af- 
ter having considered seriously that although we 
were almost all British subjects, we nevertheless 
traded under the American flag, and that we could 
not expect assistance, all the ports of the United 
States being probably blockaded, we decided to aban- 
don the establishment by the following spring, or 
in the beginning of summer at furthest. We did not 
teli our engages of this resolve for fear that they 
might abandon their work at once, but we stopped 
trading with the natives from that moment, as much 
because we were not provided with a large supply 
of merchandize, as that we had more furs than we 
could carry away.” 

Here is an important fact stated, that of hearing 
of the war and despairing of protection from the 
United States. The agents of Mr. Astor, upon full 
consultation determined to abandon the country. 


Mr. Franchere continues: 

“Some days after Mackenzie’s departure, we per- 
ceived, fo our great surprise, at the extremity of 
Tongue Point, two canoes carrying the British flag, 
and between them another bearing that of America. 
It was Mr. Mackenzie himself, who was returning 
with Messrs. J. G. McTavish and Angus Bethune, 
of the Northwest Company. He had met these gen- 
\leman near the Rapids, and had determined to re- 
turn with them to the establishment in consequence 
of the news which they had givenhim. They were 
on the light canoes, having left behind them Messrs. 
John Stuart and MeMillan with a brigade of eight 
canoes loaded with furs. 


“Mr. McTavish came up to our lodging and show- 
ed us a letter which had been written to him by Mr. 
A. Shaw, one of the agents of the Northwest Com- 
pany. This genti!eman announced to him in the let- 
ter that the ship Isaae Todd had sailed from Lon- 
don in March in company with the frigate Phane, 
and that they were coming by order of the govern- 
ment to take possession of our establishment—this 
establishment being represented to the lords of the 
admiralty as an important colony founded by the 
American government. 


“The eight canoes which had been left behind 
having joiued the first, a camp of nearly seventy-five 
men was formed at the little bay near our establish- 
ment. As they were without provisions we fur- 
nished them with what they neede!; neverthe- 
less we kept our guard for fear of some surprise 


| from them, for we were much inferior to them in 


number. 


“The season advancing, and their vessel not ar- 
riving caused them to find their situation very disa- 
greeable; without provision and without merchan- 
dize to procure any from the natives, who looked on 
them with an evil eye, having good hunters but 
wanting ammunition. Tired of recurring incessantly 
to us for provisions, they proposed that we should 
sell them our establishment and its contents Placed 
in the situation in which we were, in the daily ex- 
pectation of seeing an English man of war appear 
to take away what we possessed, we listened to their 
propositions. We had several consultations; the 


was remarkable for being nearest to the British es- | negotiations grew wearily long; at length they agreed 


tablishments in New Caledonia; fordy that name 
the valley and district of Frazer’s river was then | 
known; and that was ten years befure Mr. Harmon | 
pudlished his dook. The Spokane, two handred | 
wiles higher up, and on the south side, was esiab- 
lished at the same time. The post on the Wahla- 
math, two hundred and fifty miles southwest froin 
Astoria, was established the next year; and of all 
these establishments Mr. Franchere gives a particu- 
lar account, which it is not necessary to read here. 
The country was, at the same time, completely pe- 
netrated by parties of traders and hunters, up to the 
head waters of Clarke’s river, and Lewis’ river, and 
into the Rocky Mountains. ‘Two years every thing 
had gone on without interruption, when two events | 
occurred, in communicating which | will use Mr. 


Franchere’s own words: 


“The 15th of January, 1813, Mr. Mackenzie ar- 
rived from his establishinent, which he had aban- 
doned after having cached a part ol his eflects. He 
came to announce to us that war had been declared 
between Great Britain and the United States. This 
news had been brought to his post by some gentlemen 
belonging to the Nortuwest Company, who bad given 
him a letter containing the president’s proclamation 





to that effect. 


on the price of the furs and merchandize, and the 
treaty was signed by both parties on the 23d of Oc. 
tober. The gentlemen of the Northwest Company 
took possession of Astoria, having agreed to pay to 
each of the servants of the ci-devant Pacific Fur 
Company (a nate chosen by Mr. Astor) the amount 
of their wages in full, deducted from the price of the 
goods we delivered to them, to feed them, and to fur- 
nish a passage gratis to those amongst them who 
wished to return to Canada. 


‘It was thus that, after having crossed seas and 
endured all sorts of fatigues and privaiions, I lost, 
in an instant, all my hope of fortune. 1 could -not 
prevent myself from remarking that we should not 
look for such treatment from the British government, 
alter the assurances we had received from his ma- 
jesty’s minister before we left New York. But as ] 
have just said, the value of our trading post had 
been much exaggerated to the ministers; for if they 
had known it, they surely would not have taken of- 
fence at it, ut least would not have judged it worthy 
of a maritime expedition.” 


This is the manner in which the effects of Mr. 
Astor passed into the hands of the Northwest Com- 
pany; this the manner in which they became install- 
ed in the valley of the Columbia. It was a purchase 


of goods and furs, and of the buildings which cop. 
tained them, and nothing more. No one was child. 
ish enough to suppose that the sovereignty of the 
country was or could have been transferred as ap 
appurtenance to the skins and blankets. We wij 
now see how the British government obtained pos. 
session of the country. 


“The 15th of November, 1813, Messrs. Alexap. 
der Stuart and Alexander Henry, both proprietors 
of the Northwest Company, arrived at the establish. 
ment in two bark canoes, manned by sixteen voy. 
ageurs. These gentlemen had left Fort William, on 
Lake Superior, in July. They lent us some Cana. 
dian newspapers, by which we learned that the Bri. 
tish arms had up to that time kept the ascendency, 
They also confirmed the news that the English fri. 
gate was to take our ci-devant establishment: the 
were even very much surprised not to see the Isaac 
Todd in the harbor. 


‘On the morning of the 30th, we perceived a ves. 
sel which was doubling Cape Disappointment, and 
which soon anchored in Baker’s Bay. Not knowing 
if it was.a friendly vessel or otherwise, we thought 
it prudent to send to it ina canoe Mr. McDougall, 
with those of the men who had been in the service 
of the ci-devant P. F.C., with the injunction to 
call themselves Americans if the ship was Ameri. 
can, and English if it was the contrary. Whilst 
they were on their way, Mr. McTavish had all the 
furs which were marked with the name of the N, 
W. Co. packed upon two barges which were at the 
fort, and remounted the river to Tongue Point, where 
he was to wait for a signal which we had agreed 
upon. Towards midnight Mr. Halsey who had ac- 
companied Mr. McDougal! to the vessel, returned 
to the fort, and announced to us that it was the Bri- 
tish sloop Racoon, of 26 guns, and 120 men in her 
crew, Captain Black commanding. Mr. John Me- 
Donald, proprietor in the Northwest Company, had 
come as passenger in the Racoon, accumpanied by 
five engages. This gentleman had left England in the 
frigate Ptoebe, which had sailed with the Isaac 
Todd as far as Rio Janeiro. Having rejoined there 
an English squadron, the admiral had given them for 
convoy the sloop Racoon and Cherub. These four 
vesseis had sailed in compeny to Cape Horn, where 
they had separated after having agreed to meet at the 
island of Juan Fernandez. The three vessels of war 
did go there; but, after having waited a long time in 
vain for the [saac Todd, Commodore Hillyar, who 
commanded the little squadron, having learned that 
the American Commodure Porter was doing great 
damage to the English commerce, especially among 
the whalers who frequented these seas, he resolved to 
go and find him and give battle; giving to Capt. Black 
orders to go and destroy the American establishment 
of the Columbia river. Consequently Mr. McDon: 
ald and bis men had embarked on the Racoon. This 
gentleman told us that they had endured the mosi 
terrivle weather in doubling Cape Horn. He thought 
that il the Isaac Todd had nut slackened at some spot 
it would arrive in the river within a fortnight. At the 
agreed signal, Mr. McTavish returned to Astoria 
with his furs, and learned with much pleasure the 
arrival of Mr. McDonald. 


‘The first of December, the barge of the corveltt 
came to the fort of Astoria with McDonald, and the 
first lieutenant, named Sheriff. As there were of 
the Racoon goods for the Northwest Company, # 
boat was sent to Baker’s Bay to bring them to the 
fort; but the weather was so bad and the wind 90 
violent, that she did not return till the 12th with the 
goods, bringing also with Capt. Black five marines 
and four sailors. 


‘‘We regarded our hosts with as much splendof 
as was possible. After dinner the captain had fire 
arms given to the company’s servants; and we [rf 
paired, thus armed, to a platform by which had beet 
erected a flig staff. There the captain took a Br 
tish flag, which he had brought for the purpose, ané 
had it hoisted to the top of the staff; and then takin 
a bottle full of Maderia, he broke it on the the sta 
declaring in a loud voice that he took possession ° 
the establishment and the country in the name of bi 
British majesty; and he chauged the name of Aste 
ria to that of Fort George. The Indian chiefs had 
been asssembled to witness this ceremony, and |e 
plained to them their own language what it meatl 
‘They fired three discharges of artillery and mu-ket 
shot, and health of the king was drank according © 
the received customs in such cases. 

‘The vessel finding itself detained by contrary winds 
the captain had an exact survey made of the mouih 
the river and the channel between Baker's Bay ® 





Fort George. ‘Tne officers came trequently to see 4 
and appeared to me generally to be very much disee! 
ienied with their voyage; Uiey had expected to mee” 
veral Awnerican vessels jvuaded with med furs, and 





calcalated beiurehand their share in the taking of Ae 
ria. They had met nothing, and their astonishmen' * 
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con: , : they saw our establishment had been 
iid. ul pele wy Roshweet Company, and was under 


the — ‘870 ch flag. It will be sufficient to quote Captain 
san - the tire expression to shew how much they were mis- 
will BE) a ken with regard to us. This captain landed in the 
pos — © ht; when we showed him the palissades of the esta- 

3 iishment in the morning, he asked if there was not 


e: 
z 
ae 
oe 


; and having learnt that there was not, he 
al i; another for an air of ie greatest astonishment, “What! 
etors § on the fort represented to me as formidable? Good 
lish. Be God! I could batter it down with a four pounder in two 
Voy- tv 
m, a ow The greater part of the Pacific Fur Company’s ser- 
Sana- yants engaged themselves to the Northwest Company. 
e Bri- Some others preferred returning to their country, and I 

was among the latter. Nevertheless, Mr. McTavish 
ak having intimated to me that my services would be need- 
pin d at the establishment, 1 engaged myself for the space 
Aes | of five months, that is to say until the setting out of the 


h 

Isaac hich was to ascend the river in the spring, to go 
Z ’ Canada, by way of the Rocky Mountains and_ the 

aves f- rivers of the interior. Messrs. John Stuart and Mac- 
 kenzie left at the end of the month, the last to deliver 




































i, and . : 
‘ 4 the first the trading posts which had been esta- 
ictigtt ‘ orehed in the interior by the before mentioned compa- 
Dny.” 
ougall, 4 "This is the way that the British got possession of the 
service FB «jumbia—as_ a conquest—accompanied by all the cir- 
tion to Bo stances of a national act. ‘The lords of the admi- 
Ameri- ralty in London, charged with the naval operations of 
Whilst BP ‘ihe war, plan the expedition, and plan it against the co- 
all the jony of Mr. Astor, and againet it as an important Ame- 
the N. ican colony. They dispaiched a ship of war from Lon- 
e at the jon to join a squadron in the Pacific to attack the colo- 
- where ny. Aship from the squadron arrives; finds the goods 
: P nd furs sold; is enraged at the loss of the booty, but 
ny tgs nds the American sovereignty of the country remain 
had ac- ng in the form of a little fort; takes possession of it asa 
eturned Dritish conquest; runs up the British flag; christens it in 
the Bri- , bottle of rum; and agents are sent off to the Okena- 
nin her ane, the Spokane, and Wahlamath, to deliver up the 
ohn Me- Pigependent posts, and with them the whole valley of the 
any, had olumbia: as a conquest the British took it; as a con- 
anied by [guest they hele it; as a conquest they agreed to restore 
nd in the tunder the Ghent treaty. And here T will answer a 
I yestion which has been put io me: Does the righ! of 

he ssaac estoration extend to the whvle valley of the Columbia 
ed there wer, or only to the post at the mouth of the river? I 
them for newer, the whole valley; and, to parley about any thing 
ese os ss is to suffer ourselves to be bambouzled and distrac- 
nm, where , 

eet at the I here cease my readings from Mr. Franchere, satis 
is of war ed that, upon his testimony, [ have made out the fullest 
g tame in fiend most authentic case of unqualified British admis- 
var, who (awons. BY acts, of our title to the Columbia. To these 
y 4 that Maeomissions by acts I will now add admissions by worps. 
ene or it so happens that at the time of the negotiations of 
ing great Miao; at the time we were offering filty-five to the British 
ly among Hira northern boundary, and fifty-one for a southern, 
esolved 10 Hie parallel of furty-nine was the most southern one to 
apt. Black hich her claims extended. This was understood and 
iblishment ed upon by both parties in 1818, 1820, and 1823, 
+, McDon: fiend here is the evidence of it in documents of unim- 
oon. This fgeechable authority. 1 read first from Mr. Adams to 
d the most r. Rush, July 22d. 1823: _ 
Je thought ME Ffevious to the restoration of the settlement at the 
He t pp outh of the Columbia river in 1818, and again upon 
tsome §P ¢ first introduction in congress of the plan for consti- 
ght. Atthe ling @ ‘territorial government there, some disposition 
to Astoria smanifesied by Sir Charles Bagot and Mr. Cannin 


jeasure the inister at Washington) to dispute the right of the U. 
ates to that establishment, and some vague intima- 
he corvettt Een Was given of British claims on the northwest coast. 
ihe co he Moe, esturation of that place, and the convention of 
ald, and | 8, were considered as a fina] dispusal of Mr. Bagot’s 
re were Of ections; and Mr. Canning declined committing to 
Company, * iBper those which he had inumated in conversation.” 

them to the HT wo dates and a great fact are here mentined, with 
the wind 80 hoof which | was contemporary, and, my writings of 
dit with the Mme me prove, not an inatientive observer. The nomi 
five marines fe 'estoration of the Cclumbia, which was, in fact, an 
iply ceremony, and the non-execution of the Ghent 
ity, in favor of the west, as it had happened before 

























ch splendot HMM the non-execution of treaties, which required British 
tain had fire Miiestern purts to be given up. ‘That is one date. ‘The 
and we f@iMtoduction of Dr. Floyd’s Oregon bill in the house of 
ich had beet MPresentatives, in 1520-21, is another of those dates, 


1 of which I know something. The great fact is, 

urpose ani fee Ny speech of 1824 will show that knew some- 
p An tak inffmees O! that, is the vague intimation of British claims 
{ then ¢ Columbia at that time, the refusal of the minister 


the the St" iwite them down, and their utter and entire abandon- 
possession On! 


e name o 
ane of Aste’ 
an chiefs ha 
ny, and | ex 
hat it meatt 

and mu-ke 
according 


1 took a Bri 


this was done by Mr. Canning, the prime minister 
vteat Britain, to Mr. Rush, in London, iu 1823, of 
Mr. Rush’s despatch of the 19th January, 1824, 
“8 Witness. Here it is: 

Was an omission in me not to have stated in my 
unication of the 6th instant what are to be the 
ims of Great Britain on the northwest coast of Ame- 
a; though as yet Mr. Canning has has not made them 
de, 0 me formally. She will claim, I understand, 
contrary vk fe °lDt northwards above 55, though how much above 
yf the mou i ’m not able to say, and southwards as low down as 
aker’s Bay un, Lether he designs to push a claim to the whole 
ently to pat this epace with earnestness, | arr also unable as yet 
y much o"" a’, but wait the more full and accurate disclosure of 
ered to mec . Views.” 

i furs, ape , Ws, ON THE 197TH DAY OF JANUARY, IN THE YEAR 1824, 
taking of wil « SALLEL OF FORTY-NINE WAS THE FURTHEST SOUTH 
tonishmen Valct The British MINISTER, Mr. CaANNING—A MIN- 





ISTER OF HEAD, AND FOR FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS—PROPSED TO PUSH THE BRITISH CLAIM. 

Afier-this authentic and express admission of Mr. 
Canning, the prime minister of Great Britain in 1824, 
it is hardly excusable to have recourse to secondary or 
inferior testimony, however persuasive or convincing 
that testimony may be. But I have still a piece of Bri 
tish testimony in hand sufficientiy respectable to be quot- 
ed after Mr. Canning, and sufficiently coincident in 
time and terms to identify the minister’s answer with 
public opinion at the time, that the extent of the British 
claims stated to Mr. Rush in January, 1824, was the 
opinion of the public as well as of the minister. It is 
found in the London Quarterly Review, October num- 
ber, 1822. It is in discussing the boundaries of New 
Caledonia, for which he proposes on the south the line 
of the Lake of the Woods to the sea: 

**A nother river, called the Caledonia, (Frazer’s.) hold- 
ing a parallel course to the Tacoutche ‘Tesse, (Colum- 
bia,) falls into fhe sea near the Admiralty Inlet of Van- 
couver, in latitude 48, and forms a natural boundary 
between the new territory (Western Caledonia) and that 
of the United States, and falling in precisely with a con- 
tinued line with the same parallel with the Lake of the 
Woods, and leaving about two degress of Jaiitude be- 
tween it and the Columbia.” 

So said the Quarterly Review in January, 1522, No. 
72, article ““Western Caledonia.” 

Isat out to establish, upon the admissions of Great 
Britain hérself, our right to the Columbia river and its 
valley. I have done more. I have established her ad- 
mission to the line of 49, giving us near three degrees on 
the coast, the valuable waters about the Straits of Fuca 
and Puget’s Suund, and the whole Olympic district, no 
part of all which is in the valley of the Columbia. 


We thus see that, in 1824, the British govern ment, by 
authentic acts, and by the language of Mr. Canning, 
admitted our right to the river and valley of the Colum 
bia; and, what was better, limited their claim to 49 — 


ing 49; so that the two governments were of accord, and 
the question is, why they did not agree. The documents 
furnish the answer to this question, and a strange ans 

wer itis. Nothing else than a love of partnerships, and 
a desire to go into partnership with Russia and Great 
Britain in the use of all the country beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, each enjoying the use of the whole in com- 
mon with the others, and the title to remain in abeyance. 
The Emperor of Russia, like a wise man, declined ali 
share in this mixed concern, got his own part laid off to 
hiaself, and has enjoyed it ever since in peace and 
quietness The British government, like another wise 
mar, accepted our proposal, went into partnership with 
us, took the use of the whole to herself, and now claims 
itas her own. We were the only unwise in the trans- 
action, and our improvidence, so visible to every body 
now, seer. only by myself then, evidently resulted from 
the under-estimate of the country, which was then so 
universal. By our proposal of partnership, we prevent- 
ed the settlement of the boundary, and puta power 
stronger than ourselves in possession of our property— 
a power which has kept it so long that it begins to dream 
that it is its own; and now we are raising fleets and ar- 
mies, and preparing to set the four corners of the world 
on fire, to get him out again. I had the vanity to de 

nounce it the day I first heard of it, in the year 1818, 
and thought I was doing sumething. I even published 
my denunciation in articles which I deemed quite sen 

sible, and expecied to make a great sensation. On the 
contrary, not one responsive note was obtained from the 
thousand newspapers which the United States contain- 
ed; and 1 fuunu myself as solitary then in advance of 
the public as I am now behind 1t. 

1 trust that I have made wood our title, and that upon 
British admissions, to the Columbia river and i's valley, 
modified by the line of Utrecht. Up to that line, if it 
becomes necessary, I am willing to fight: but, before 
fighting, I want to talk—to talk understandingly, with a 
knowledge ot the subject—and to talk righteousty, with 
the great maxim belore me: ask nothing but what is 
right—submit to nothing that is wrong. Upon this prin- 
ciple I have now spoken, whether wisely, it is not for 
me to say; but it is not newly—it is not new talk with 
me. Twenty-eight years ago I wrote what] now speak. 
Eighteen years ago, and when I had already been eight 
years a meniber of this body, I submitted a_resoiution 
in relatiun to this Oregon question, which I lave seen 
no reason to retract or modify since that time, and which 
may stand for the text of my speech this day. It was 
in these werds: 


‘Resolved, That it is not expedient for the govern. 
ment of the United States to treat with his Britannic 
majesty in reference to their territgrial claims and boun- 
daries west of the Rocky Mountains, upon_ the basis of 
a joint occupation by the citizens of the United States 
and subjects of Great Britain of the country claimed by 
each power. ; 

*© Resolved, That it is expedient for the government of 
the United States to treat with his Brianmic majesty in 
reference to their said claims and boundaries, upon the 
basis of a separation of interests, and the establishment 
of the 49h degree of north latitude as a permanent 
boundary between them, in the shortest poses time.” 

It was in the session of 1827-28, and before the rati- 
fication of the second partnership convention—the one 
we are now determined to get rid of even at the price 
of war—and with the view of preventing the ratification 
of that convention, that this resolution was submitted. 
lt presented my view of the settlement of this question, 
namely, no partnerships, the immediate establishment 





of a boundary, and the 49th parallel for that boundary 


At the same time we see that our government was offer: | 
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They are my views now; and, having said enough 
against partnerships, and enough in favor of setthng 
upon some tine, I go -on to give my reasons in favor of 
that of forty nine. 

It is the line which parts, more suitably than a line 
following their highlands could do it, the valleys of the 
Columbia and of ® siceie*s river, saving to us all our dis- 
coveries and settlements beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
and leaving to the British the whole of theirs. It isa 
continuation of the line ou this side of the mountains— 
a line which happens to conform to the geographical 
features of the continent on this side of the mountains, 
and equally so on the other. On this side, it parts the 
two systems of waters, one of which belongs to the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and the other to the basin of 
Hudson’s Bay; on the other side, it parts the systein of 
waters which belong to the valley of the Columbia from 
those which belong to Frazer's river, cutting off the 
heads of a few streains, of about equal value on each 
hand. It is the line of Utrecht~a line which wil] now 
be denied but by few—and to which few, nothing more 
on this point will ever be said by me. Itis the line of 
RIGHT, resulting from the treaty of Utreclit; and as such 
always looked to, in the early stages of this controversy, 
both by British and American statesmen, as the ulti- 
mate line of settlement and boundary between the coun- 
tries. It is the line of right, reaulihe from the said 
treaty of Uirecht, up to which Mr. Adams, in his des- 
paich to Mr, Middleton, of July 19, 1823, alleged an 
“unquestionable ttle” to extend; for only upon that tr a- 
ty could a line of “unquestionable title” be averred.— 
On any other basis, it could only be a line of conven- 
tion—a conventional line of mutual agreement; and Mr. 
Adams was not a man to confound two things so differ- 
ent in their nature. Lt is the best line for us; for it gives 
us all the waters of Puget’s Sound and bellingham’s 
Bay—I do not say the Straits of Fuca; (for those straits, 
like all the other great straits in the world, are part of 
the hizh seas, and incapable of sell-appropriation by any 
na 101);) it gives us these waters, and with them the pic- 
| tur: sque and fertile square, of more than an hundred 
| miles every way, lying between the Straits of Fuca and 
the Columbia, and between the Pacific coast and tie 
Cascade range of mountains, and o: which Mount 
Olympus, near the centre, is the crowning ornament, 


and from which the whole district derives its clasgic 
name of Olympic. 


All this the line of the treaty of Utrecht gives us, which 
the line of the valley of the Columbia would not; for 
that river has no valley at its mouth, and enters the sea 
through a gap in the iron-bound cvast. ‘The valley of 
that river isa fan expanded, the spreading part in the 
Rocky Mountains, the handie in the sea. It is the best 
line for the British, for it gives them the upper part of 
the north fork of the Columbia, where it heads opposite 
the Athabasca and Saskatchiwine—British rivers and 
covered by British posts—and from all which the valley 
of Frazer’s river would be cut off from communication 
if the head of the Columbia remained in our hands, 
just as Halifax was cut off from Quebee by the northern 
waters of the St. John’s. Tiius, the line of right—the 
line of Utrecht—is the best tur both parties, giving to 
each what is convenient and necessary to it, (for the 
triangle at the head of the Columbia is as necessary to 
them as the Olympic square is to us,) and taking from 
each a delached district, of little value except for annoy: 
ance. The British could annoy us in the Olympic dis- 
trict; we could annoy them at he head of the Columbia; 
but se do it, except upon the principle of laying eugs 
to hatch further disputes? upon the Machiavelian prin- 
ciple of depositing the seeds of a new contestation while 
assuming to settle the mischiefs of an old one? Forty- 
nine is the line which Mr. Jefferson proposed in 1807, 
as I have shown heretofore to the senate. It is the line 
ot which Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Rush said in 1818: 

“The forty-ninth degree of north latitude had, in pur- 
suatce of the treaty of Utrech', been fixed, indefinitely, 
as the line between the British northern possessions and 
those of France, including Louisiana, now a part of our 
| territories. I'here was no reason why, if the two coun 
| tries extend their claims westward, the same line should 
not be continued to the Pacific Ocean. Sv far as dis- 
covery gives a claim, ours to the whole country on the 
waters of the Culumbia river was indisputable.” 


It is the line of all the American statesmen, without 
exception, twenty and forty years ago. It was the line 
ot Mr. Canning in 1823. ‘It is the line for the rejection 
of which by Mr. Pakenham, without reterence to his 
government, Sir Robert Peel has lately, and publicly, 
and in the face of the world, expressed regret. It is a 
line which we have never presented as an ulumatum; 
which we have often proposed gently, and which the 
British have as often gently shoved aside, because they 
saw, from our own coetaneous propositions, that they 
could do better, and get the whole, at least for a long 
|time, under our own delusive project uf joint usufruc- 

tion. But now all this gentle and delusive work is done 
with. ‘The joint use is to terminate—events advance— 
ard the question must be settled now by reason and 
|Judgment, or it will soon settle itself by chance and 
arms. Forty-nine is the hoe of right with me; and, aet- 
|ing upon the second half of the great maxim, Susmit 
| TO NOTHING wRoNG! J shall subinit to no invasion or 
encroachment upon that live. 

_ Senators niay now see the reason why, for twenty- 
five years, I have adhered to the line of Utrecht. It is 
the line of RIGHT, Which gives to us the Olympic district 
and its invaluable waters, and secures tu us the river 
and valley of the Columbia. 1: is the fighting line of 




















the United States. ‘I'he Uston can be rallied on that 


| line! 
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o'clock, it commenced blowing a heavy gale, and 
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FinanciraL—National Expenses.—During a discus- 
sion in the U. 8S. Senate on Friday last week, Mr. 
Webster intimated that he had learned, very much to 
his astonishment, that the expenses of the govern— 
ment at present amounted to very near half a million 


of dollars per day. 


On Monday, Mr. Sevier, in reference to that re- 
mark stated, that the daily expenditures of the army 


and navy, amounted to $106,000 only. 


Mr. Wessrer, in explanation of his statement, 
replied, that he did not refer to the expences of the 
army and navy proper, alone, but including that of 
the voluntees—and the vast changes for transportation 
provisions, munitions and other expences incident to 
the war, the amount of which altogether he has 
ascertained from good authority, fell but little short 


of half a million of dollars per day. 


Although prepared by some examination, for a large 
announcement on this score, this exceeds our worst 
If it be nut half true, it is full time 
that Mr. Secretary Watker were bestirring himself 
in looking out ways and means to meet drafts upon 
his department.—Be it remembered too, that this 
amount of expenditures is for the army now in the 
field, say some 10 or 12,000 men at most, and they yet 
within our own realm. What amount will be re- 
quisite when the army shall number 35,000 men, as 
is contemplated, and have to be provided with stores 
and munitions some five hundred to a thousand miles 
Tocount the cost, and 
be provided with ways and means to sustain the cost, 
is the first consideration with Statesmen, in proposing 
a foreign war. 

The New Orleans correspondent of the New York 
Courier, writing under date of the 26th ult. says— 
‘Would you believe it, that up to the mail of to-day 
inclusive, the quartermaster-general at this place is | 
still without funds, and the treasury with 6 or $800,- 
000 lying to its credit in the deposite banks of this 
The state has already advanced $250,000.— 
The banks, on their own responsibility, and without 
any security, have advanced largely. Large amounts 
are due by the quartermaster all oxer the city, for 
supplies of every kind that have been purchased not 
only for the volunteers but also for the regular army, 


apprehensions. 


within an enemy’s country? 


city!!! 


for which he is unable to pay, and without all these 
aids and means nothing could have been done to re- 
inforce general ‘Taylor or even to send him supplies, 


and yet though they had known at Washingten for 


some eight or ten days of the crisis that had occur- 


red, and the exertions that were making here, yet 
this criminal neglect is exhibited as to placing means 


atthe disposal of the proper officers which they 
must have known would be so vitally necessary. 


THE ARMY. 

The latest intelligence from the army is by the stea- 
mer Alabama, which took out 453 soldiers, and reached 
Brazos Bar on the 23th ult. The same evening, at 5 
at Il 
o’clock it increased to a complete hurricane, which caus- 
ed both anchors to drag from 70 into 3 fathoms water. 

The following is the list of vessels in the harbor, and 
blewn ashore at Brazus Bar: steamer Col. Harney, 
ashore, will be got off; steamer Augusta, ashore badly; 
schr. Waterman, do. unluaded; schr. Kufalia, do. do.; 
steamer Sea, badly asho e inside. ‘I'he pilot boa: L. H. 
Hitchcock reporied to be lost in the same gale. 

Vessels at Brazos. Steamers Monmouth, Sea, and 


Florida; a barque from Galveston with troops, name un- 


of us, under the flag of our country. 
yours, 








as farmers could wish. 
of injury to the wheat crops from the fly in soine of 
the counties of Virginia and a part of the Eastern 





known; brig Apalachicola; schrs. Water Witen, Wm. | 


Bryan, Etlen and Clara, Enterprise, Cornelia, Souther: | 


ner, and Arista—also, a ship otf the bar waiting to be 
discharged, name unknown. 

The only U.S. vessel off the Point was the schooner 
Fiirt. 

The Alabama left Brazos on the Ist inst. Gen. Tay- 
Jor was still at Matamoros, waiting reinforcements. 

Major Lear, who crossed the country from Fort Je- 
sup, and for whose safety fears were entertained, had 
reached the camp in salety. 

Co}. McIntosh was alive yet, and hopes are entertaia- 
cd of his recovery. Capt. Page Is recovering. 

Capt. Saunders, engineer. and Cols. Winthrop and 
%. Lyons, attached to General ‘Taylor's staff, came ou 


board the Alabama as passengers, and took at Bualize, 
Capt. Major and A. Maretta—also, the following sick 


and wounded officers from the army: Lieut. Arthur, 2d 


| 





| 
| 
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States to Spain, (succeeding Hon. Wasninerton | the Ist Inst. proceeds to account for the high rate of 


Irnvinc,) sailed from Boston for Liverpool in the 
steam packet Hibernia on the Ist instant. 


Lizvt. Con. Fremont. The navy department 
have received letters from Monterey, dated 18th 
April. Lreut. Fremont having been ordered by Don 
Jose Castro to quit California, and expecting an at- 
tack, fortified himself, and thus apprised the Ameri- 
can consul at Monterey of his purposes. 

‘‘My Dear Sia:—I this moment received your 
letters, and without waiting to read them, acknow- 
ledge the receipt which the courier requires instant- 
ly. Iam making myself as strong as possible, in the 
intention that if we are unjustly attacked, we will 
fight to extremity and refuse quarter, trusting to our 
country to avenge our death. No one has reached 
my camp; and fron the heights we are able to see 
troops (with the glass) mustering at Saint John’s, and 
preparing cannon. I thank you for your kindness 
and good wishes, and would write more at length as 
to my intentions, did I not fear that my letter will be 
intercepted. We have in no wise done wrong to the 
people or to the authorities of the country; and if we 
are hemmed in and assaulted, we will die, every man 
Very truly, 
J. C. FREMONT. 
“P. S.—I am encamped on the top of the Sierra, 


on the headwaters of astream, which strikes the 


road to Menterey, at the house of D. Joaquin Go- 
mez. J.C. F.” 

Castro assembled about 100 men in front of the 
entrenchments. After remaining there three days, he 
concluded to treat, when it was discovered that the 
party had quietly gone off, leaving some old saddles 
and trash which the Californians magnified into muni- 
tions of war. Three hundred riflemen offered their 
services to Capt. F., but they were declined. 

The movement against Lieut. Fremont seems to 
have been directed by the central government of 
Mexico; but it is not believed that the people of Cali- 
fornia entertained any ill-will towards him, or would 
willingly have done him harm. His own conduct in 
the whole matter seems to have been marked alike by 
courage and discretion. 


OTHER MARKETS. ‘Thirty to forty thousand bask- 
ets of strawberries are received daily in New York, 
vy the Erie railroad. Two thousand gallons of milk 
are also received by the same road. 


THE MONEY MARKETS of Boston, New York, Phi- 
ladelphia, and Baltimore, are, if not easier, certainly 
less feverish than for some three weeks past. Ap- 
prehensions have somewhat subsided, and stocks are 
no longer tending downward. 


The government has directed the deposite banks 
at the eastward as well as westward to place one 
million of dollars of the public funds in their vaults, 
in the deposite banks at New Orleans. The rate of 
exchange is rather against the north at present, at 
least nominally. 


The weather continues as favorable 
We have some complaints 


Tue Crops. 


Shore of Maryland. With those exceptions the 


journals from all directions speak of the crop as ex- 


ceedingly promising. Wheat harvest has commenc- 


ed in North Carolina and the southern part of Vir- 
ginia. 


The cotton crop is said to look well also.— 
We have fine weather for bringing up the corn that 
has been planted. A better season for grass and 


clover was never enjoyed. 


Locusts, by countless millions, are said to be 


swarming iu ‘Tennessee, part of Virginia, Ohio, and 
some other states. 


MAGNETIC TELEGRAPH.—The lines of telegraphs 
from Washington to New York, after encountering 


many unforeseen difficulties, are now so far complet- 
ed as to pass Communications the whole distance, 
260 miles, in a moment. 


The line will be ready for 


public use in a few days. The line from New York 


tu Boston will soon also be completed. 


A letter published in the Philadelphia American, 


says: ‘Lf am glad to understand that Professor 
| Morse is likely to become a millionaire from the 
success of the Electric ‘Telegraph. 


He is entitled to 


one half of all its earnings. {[t is seldom that the dis- 


artillery, Lieuts. Gates and McClay and Capt. Kells, coverer of 89 great and new a power realizes much 


8th infantry, Lieut. Stevens, 5th infantry. 


Nuval Board of Examiners, to consist of Commodore | 


| but glory from ils application.” 


InpiA Russer Bawce ror tHe Army.—Messrs. W. 


T. Ap C. Jones, President, and Commodore M. C: | Rider & Brothers of the Harlem Rubber factory have 


Perry, Captains Charles 5. 


and Samucl L. Breese members, will convene at An- | for the army. 


Mc-Cauley, Isaac Mayo, | secured an order for the materials for a portable bridge 


‘The “‘pontons” are to be made of rub- 


napolis, on the 20th inst, for examination ofsuch Mid- | ber, and when completed no delay will be experienced 


shipmen as are entitled tobe examined for promotion. | in crossing rivers, in a rapid manner.—N. Y. Express. 








freights at that port, on other grounds than that of a 
apprehension of losing their vessels in the war ih 
exico— They say:—“On Tuesday last there were ning 
ships and eight barks Less in port than at the same time 
last pests while the excess of receipts this year over |ast- 
would supply cargoes for two or three hundred vessels, 
We state them, in round numbers, as follows:—  — 


5,531,000 Ibs. bulk Pork and | 140,000 bbls. Corn,in ears 
Bacon, 215.000 bbls. & sk. whear 
133,000 bbls. Beef & Pork, | 261,000 do Fiour, : 


25.000 tierces Beef, 


40,000 bushels Oa: 
11,000 hhds. Pork, Hams wig 


18,000 bbls. Whiskey, 





and Bacon, 3,000 hhds. Tobacco 
50,000 bbls. Lard. 22,000 pigs Lead 
71,000 kegs do., 14,000 pks. Buffalo Robes 
559,000 bushels Corn, 72,000 bales Cotton. 


_ The weight of the above cannot be short of 256 mil. 
lions of pounds, making 114,223 tons, and requiring w 
transport it about 250 ships; of average size. We re- 
peat, New Orleans offers a golden harvest to the ship- 
ing intelest. 


Dry Dock at N. Ornteans.—A dry dock, on anew 
plan, has recently beeo launched at Algiers, opposite 
New Orleans. The Delta says:—“ This dock, built 
upon a new principle, is 220 feet in length, 70 feet in 
width, and 30 feet deep. It is capable of lifting in 
safety the largest ships, loaded, that visit this city.— 
The construction of the dock is simple in the ex. 
treme. Jt is sunk by the filling of air chambers on 
the sides and bottom—is raised by pumping the wa- 
ter out of these tanks by a new adaptation of ma. 
chinery, saving about three-fourths of the labor ex- 
pended upon the ordinary dry dock, and raising the 
vessel without the passibility of injury by an unequal 
strain. The dock is patented by Mr. Gilbert, of 
New York, and built by Mr. Hughes and Messrs, 
Vallett & Thomas. The launch was witnessed by a 
large crowd, and was one of the most beautiful that 
could have been desired—the vast structure moving 
regularly and gently from the stays to the broad bo- 
som of the ‘father of waters,” amid the shouts of 
the people and beneath the graceful wavings of the 
flags of many nations. The steam machinery is ofa 
novel structure, but for the purpose intended, per- 
haps, the best that could be devised. The value of 
the dock when finally fitted for operations will, we 
understand, be $60,000, but such is its evident su- 
periority to others that it may be safely presumed 
that it will yield a large return to the owners on the 
capital invested.” 


CATHOLIC CHAPLAINS. AS Many rumors are in circu- 
lation respecting the Catholic chaplains to be sent to the 
army of occupation, we think that we would be doinga 
favor to our readers by stating briefly what we know on 
the subject from the best authority. A request was com- 
municated to the superior of the Society of Jesus in Ma- 
ryland, through two Catholic prelates, on the part of the 
United Siates government, that he should appoint two 
clergymen to go as chaplains to the army in Texas.— 
The request was laid before several bishops then on & 
visit to Georgetown College, and the principal clergy: 
men attached to that institution. It was the unanimous 
opinion that it should be acceded to. Fathers McElroy 
and Rey were then proposed us proper persons to fill 
the office. All present approved of their nom ination.— 
On the same day the superior, accompanied by two bi- 
shops, waited upon the secretaries of war and§:ta'e, ap 
had a full understanding with them. ‘The two genile- 
men are expected to depart for the army next week. 


[Cat holic Herald. 

Base, THE Pirate, tried in the U. 8. court and con- 
demned to be hung at N. York for murderiug the Cap- 
tain and crew of a vessel, having been pardoned by 
President Porx, accordingly discharged from prison, 
the Ist Inst, but was again arrested; on three indict- 
ments for piracy. These indictments were found it ap- 
pears, at the same time he was indicted for murder. 
He was taken back to his old quarters, by the U. »: 
Marshal, to await trial. ti 

Since the above, the U. S. attorney deemed it his 
duty, on examination to discharge the pirate in vutue 
of the president’s pardon. 


Memento. A white marble monument has been 
erected in Harmony Grove, Salem, to the memory P 
Capt. Jesse Smith, the last survivor of Washington ® 
body guard, v-ho was in the principal battles of the re’ 
olution: he died June 4, 1844, aged 88. Tne mont 
ment is surmounted by a fine bust of Washington. 


Prorest—roo LATE.—Captain Tate, of the British 
barque Ambassador, and R., Blossman, consigne®, 
have made an informal protest to the Collector = 
Galveston against the payment of duties — ; 
tariff of the United States, claiming a right eof 
merchandise can only be subject to the old tarifi ad 
Texas, as it existed previous to the change of —— 
ment, by virtue of a treaty between Great Britain 


the former Republic of Texas. 
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